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The Officers and Directors of AMPAL and its Affiliates send New 
Year’s Greetings to their friends—shareholders, bondholders, and clients 
in the United States, Canada, and Israel. 


AMPAL—American Israel Corporation 


AMPAL HOUSE — 17 EAST 71st STREET 
New York, New York 
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THE WORKER’S BANK, LTD. 
of TEL-AVIV, ISRAEL 


Sends New Year’s Greetings 


to all its Friends in the | The 
U. S. A. AND CANADA Hh nigh 
Bedditior 


and wishes them a 
YEAR OF HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY 
and continued progress in the 
DEVELOPMENT OF MEDINAT ISRAEL ._. hr 
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| The oilman: he brings new excitement to the fashion world. 


} q might surprise you to know just how important the oil industry is to the American woman. In 
| addition to powering her car and heating her home, oil research helped develop oil-based synthetic 
abrics, delicate as lace, tough as overalls. Oil-based synthetic dyes open exciting vistas in fashion 
olor, and oil-based treatments put new life into natural fabrics. Achievements like these indicate 


ust a little of what oil contributes to our pleasant way of life. From Shell to you: better, brighter living. 


pur very best wishes for happiness in the year ahead. S H E L L O | L CO M Pp A N Y Gra 
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In 1920 — 


HISTADRUT was born 


In 1960 — 


HISTADRUT goes 
forward as the 
pioneering vanguard 
of Israel 


A 
In these four decades, 
HISTADRUT has not only 
helped transform the 
physical wilderness of the 
ancient Jewish homeland, 
but has transformed 
the social structure of the 
Jewish people returning to 
Israel. 


a 
This year marks the 


40th 


anniversary of 


HISTADRUT 


— 40 years that 
changed a wilderness. 

ry 
Throughout the western 
hemisphere, 
friends of Histadrut will 
celebrate this milestone by 
enlarging their activities 
on behalf of the 
social welfare, educational, 
vocational training, 
medical and rehabilitation 
program 
carried on by the 
Israel Histadrut Campaign 
on behalf of Israel’s workers 
and new immigrants, 


a 


National Committee 


for Labor Israel 
33 EAST 67th STREET 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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New Year Greetings from the .. . 
LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


On behalf of the Central Committee, we extend New Year 
greetings to all members of the Labor Zionist Organization of America, 
the other sections of the Labor Zionist Movement, the Government 
of Israel, the Mapai and Histadrut, the entire Yishuv, and the 
Jewish people everywhere. 
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May this be a happy, prosperous and productive year for all. 
May it find all the world walking the paths of peace and Israel farther 
along the road to economic and political security. 
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i Republican Party’s glee at the failure of 
Senator Kennedy’s liberal social program in 
the recent session of Congress is understandable, 
but the attempt of the Republican spokesmen 
to transform this failure into sound capital at 


ithe November elections has taken a curious 


form. Apparently the Republican victors are 
not eager to take their rightful credit for the 
setback in the struggle for decent medical care 
for the aged, for a living minimum wage, and 
for adequate housing. Instead of proudly de- 
manding that honor be given where honor is 
due, they show an extraordinary impulse to 
share the glory. President Eisenhower has voiced 
the current Republican line in his declaration 
at a news conference: “The Democrats have 
a 2-to-1 majority in the Congress and both 
houses. And I don’t see how they could want 
more. They can do anything they want to if 
they get together.” 


How is one to account for this bewildering 
difidence? Why are the Republicans shyly re- 
fusing the distinction that is rightfully theirs 
and modestly offering it to their Democratic 
opponents? After all, the Democratic defeat 
is a Republican success. President Eisenhower 
got his way in regard to social welfare. In an 
election year, politicians are usually more likely 
to make unjustified claims than to stand aside 
in favor of a rival. What makes the Republi- 
cans so quixotic? 


No doubt they are well aware that the defeat 
of the Democratic legislative program will not 


)sit easy with the electorate. Even the Repub- 
) lican Old Guard knows that the refusal to plan 


constructively for the urgent social and econom- 


ic needs of large sections of the public will prove 
j deeply and widely unpopular. For’ this reason 


the Republicans are trying to have their cake 


F and eat it. They want the satisfaction of having 
Hsecured their objectives without incurring the 


onus of widespread popular disapproval. 


Avmrrrepry, an alliance of the extreme right 

wing of the Democratic Party with the Re- 
publican majority can defeat the will of the 
Democratic majority. But this unholy alliance 
does not alter the fact that the majority of the 


iy Democratic Party and the majority of the Re- 


publican Party were to be found on opposite 
sides in the crucial debate on social legislation 


and the more crucial roll-call. If one examines 
the vote on the Kennedy proposal which would 
have made medical care for the aged a part 
of the Social Security program one sees that 
it lost by 51 to 44; of the 44 votes for the pro- 
posal 43 were those of Democrats. Only one 
Republican voted for the Kennedy bill. 


It cannot be denied that the Democratic Party 
has a substantial segment of reactionaries just 
as the Republican Party has a less substantial 
number of liberals in its midst. The formation 
of two new parties, one frankly liberal and the 
other just as frankly ultra-conservative, would 
obviate this anomaly. However, such a regroup- 
ing is not our present concern. What matters 
is that the image of a party is created by its 
chief tendencies and by its program. There 
have been periods when the differences between 
the two major parties have been so trivial as to 
appear meaningless. This was not so in the Roose- 
velt era when issues, foreign and domestic, were 
clearly defined. It is not so today. 


One of the reasons for the defeat of the Ken- 
nedy program was the knowledge that passage 
of the bills he advocated would certainly bring 
a veto from the Republican President. The 
power of the Executive and the difficulty of 
overriding a veto were in themselves weighty 
factors militating against any program seriously 
opposed by Eisenhower. Under these circum- 
stances, some senators preferred to take the little 
vouchsafed rather than jeopardize everything. 


The endorsement of the Democratic Party by 
American labor and the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action as well as other liberals has been 
given without illusions. The Neanderthal men- 
tality of far too many Democratic congressmen 
has not been forgotten but the recent demon- 
stration in Congress has effectively shown the 
major alinement of forces on questions close 
to the heart of the American people. They will 
know whom to blame. 
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wish all our readers a Happy New Year! 
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Storm over the Rabbinate 


by Moshe 


C 1s doubtful whether the prestige and au- 

thority of the Chief Rabbinate of Israel ever 
stood at such a low ebb as they do today. During 
the past few months we have witnessed a series 
of squabbles on points of prestige and protocol 
involved in the approaching election of the 
Chief Rabbis, which have gone far to bring the 
institution into disrepute. At the moment of 
writing, two appeals in connection with the 
electoral procedure are pending in the High 
Court of Justice,* and it is difficult to see how 
the elections are to be carried out in an orderly 
and dignified manner. 


The immediate cause of the trouble is the fact 
that the monopoly over the Chief Rabbinate 
and the Ministry of Religious Affairs has been 
wrested from the National Religious Party (for- 
merly Mizrahi and Hapoel Hamizrahi) , in whose 
hands it has reposed for a long time. When the 
Mizrahi leaders resigned from the Cabinet a 
few years ago over the question of how the 
nationality of children of mixed marriages 
should be recorded in the population register 
(usually referred to as the “Who is a Jew?” 
controversy), they offered Mr. Ben-Gurion a 
weapon which he was not slow to grasp. He 
nominated as Minister of Religious Affairs Rabbi 
Yaakov Toledano, the Sephardi Chief Rabbi of 
Tel Aviv, who had an old score to settle with 
them, for it was their influence that had led to 
his defeat five years ago, when he was a candidate 
for the post of Sephardi Chief Rabbi of Israel, 
because he was not a member of their party. 


Until then, the Ministry had always been 
headed by a member of the Mizrahi, and the 
Chief Rabbis had always been closely associated 
with them. The other religious parties, the or- 
thodox Agudat Israel and its labor wing, Poalei 
Agudat Israel, as well as such fringe groups 
as Natorei Karta, had in any case never ac- 
knowledged the Chief Rabbi’s authority; they 
have their own Moe’etzet Gedolei Hatorah, or 
Council of Torah Sages. But through the Minis- 
try and the Chief Rabbinate, the Mizrahi had 
exercised almost unchallenged control over the 
affairs of what might be called moderate religious 
Jewry. To be expelled from the second strong- 
hold now would be a crushing blow, and it is not 
surprising that they and their supporters are 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 
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doing all in their power to prevent such ,pwhether 
disaster taking place. to me | 
experien 

UT THE problem goes deeper. Let us take ,} Jewish 
look at the background. The Chief Rabbinay fof adop 

of Israel is an official State institution, |itrpstate pol 
more than a generation old. It was established the fact 
in the early days of the Mandate, largely owing Hidentifte 
to the need for an official representative of thepin the li 
Jewish community vis-a-vis the Administration An obv 
in religious matters. At that time it was re.jjquestion 
garded as a part of the machinery of Knesset Chief R 
Israel, the semi-autonomous governing body offimit th 
Palestine Jewry, whose affairs were administerel In Isi 
by the Vaad Leumi, the Jewish National Council, Bdifferen 
and its constitution recognized this fact. Thefabout “ 
electoral college which appoints or reappointspGentiles 
the Chief Rabbis every five years consists offabstract 
representatives of the rabbis of the countryfonly wi 
and of the Jewish local authorities, in the pro-§jsomethi 
portion of roughly two of the former to onflife, anc 
of the latter. In Mandatory days, the collegefinot witl 
was selected by a committee of eight, fourfit cannc 
from the Council of the Chief Rabbinate andjjsynagog 
four from the Vaad Leumi. Since the estab-jits const 
lishment of the State, the authority of th elds of 
Jewish National Council has devolved uponfpt has ir 
the Israel Government, through the Ministerfthis shor 
of Religious Affairs. Moversy 


There are two Chief Rabbis, one Ashkenazif 

and one Sephardi, corresponding to the two) JN TH 
great communal divisions in Jewry, but th _biliti 
spiritual authority of each is valid for both)" lim 
Ashkenazim and Sephardim. During the yet undepen 
that has passed since the lamented death of the)" ur 
late Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi, Isaac Halevy Her- ¥ loses. 
zog, his Sephardi colleague, Yaakov Nissim, hay? relig 
officiated alone, and there has been nothing the an € 
that fact to prevent the religious life of thy ough t 
community continuing on its normal cours)?” all q 
Indeed, after the brief but deeply disturbing pnterfer 
outbreak of communal differences that prefynt 

ceded the recent elections, Davar, the Histadrut f°" Ist: 
daily, even proposed that there should be only#Avéstion 


one Chief Rabbi in the future, and that th Agudat 
should j 


icular t 
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* On August 30th, 1960, The New York Times reported 
from Jerusalem that the High Court of Israel had lifed/gFONtrove 


the injunction by which it had earlier prevented thgpretensi 
election of a new Chief Rabbinate and, by two votes ithe resp 
one, the court had authorized the organizing committ@ity the ¢] 
in spite of the resignation of three of its eight members 
to proceed with the appointment of an electoral colleg Furth 
of forty-two rabbis and twenty-eight laymen. would s 
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Sephardi incumbent should hold the office, main- 
ly with a view of reinforcing the self-esteem 
of the Sephardi community. 

It is sometimes said that the Chief Rabbinate 
should be entirely non-political, but I doubt 
Iwhether that view is sound. In fact, it seems 
to me to be an extrapolation from Diaspora 
experience. The religious head of a Diaspora 
Jewish community would naturally be chary 
of adopting an outspoken stand on matters of 
state policy, but the real reason for that is surely 
the fact that Jews as such always avoid being 
identified with any particular trend or party 
in the life of the peoples among whom they live. 
An obvious and painful case in point is the 


[question of Apartheid in South Africa, though 
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Chief Rabbi Louis Rabbinovitz has gone to the 
limit that is possible under Diaspora conditions. 


In Israel, however, the position is radically 
different. Here there is no need to be worried 
about “Mah yomru hagoyim?” (“What will the 

entiles say?”). Judaism is not a religion of 
abstract moral attitudes; it is not concerned 
only with the individual conscience. It has 
omething to say on all the problems of human 
ife, and the great questions of State policy are 
ot without its purview. In Israel, of all places, 
it cannot be confined within the walls of the 
synagogue. The Chief Rabbinate is a State office; 
its constitution is established by law, and in the 
fields of marriage, divorce and personal status 
ht has important functions to fulfill. Whether 
his should be so is a legitimate matter for con- 
troversy, but that is another question. 


ON THE other hand, the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of the Rabbinate should impose cer- 
tain limitations. First of all, it should be truly 
ndependent and non-party. Once it becomes 
“too intimately associated with a particular party, 


[it loses its authority over that great majority 


‘of religious Jews who do not cast their votes 


in)10r an expressly religious ticket. Moreover, al- 


though the rabbis are entitled to speak out freely 
on all questions of public life, they should not 
anterfere directly in the machinery of govern- 


pment. The Aguda’s Council of Torah Sages, 


Hor instance, not only gives rulings on religious 
questions but claims to dictate whether the 
\gudat Israel, which recognizes its authority, 
should join the Cabinet coalition at any par- 
icular time, and during the ‘Who is a Jew?” 
ontroversy the Chief Rabbinate had similar 
pretensions, That is intolerable, for it destroys 
he responsibility of members of the legislature 
0 the electorate. 

Furthermore, the prestige of the Rabbinate 
vould stand much higher if it gave a lead in 
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moral questions, and did not confine its edicts 
almost entirely to matters of ritual and ob- 
servance. The Prophets of old spoke out on 
the subject of the Sabbath and the dietary laws, 
but they also—and more vigorously—denounced 
injustice and immorality in the national life. 
The Rabbis would have won much more respect, 
especially among the younger generation if they 
had followed in their footsteps. 

The Rabbinate cannot enjoy the prestige and 
influence which it can and should have so long 
as it is the plaything of party politics, instead 
of standing above all parties and proclaiming 
the message of Judaism to the entire population. 
In spite of the growing polarization between 
religious and non-religious Jews, even the non- 
orthodox would be willing to listen if it spoke 
with a truly religious voice. 

The trouble is that the religious parties, which 
were founded to advance the aims of religion, 
have become ends in themselves, using the slogans 
of religion to advance their own immediate 
political interests. If anything was required to 
demonstrate this fact, it is the present situation 
in the Government of Israel. Today there are 
four religious Ministers in a Cabinet of sixteen, 
a larger proportion than there has ever been 
before. We have the two representatives of 
the National Religious Party, the non-party 
Rabbi Toledano and Mr. Binyamin Mintz, of 
Poalei Agudat Israel, who has just become Minis- 
ter of Posts. 

Strange to say, however, there is no joy over 
this fact in the ranks of the Mizrahi, who ac- 
cepted the accesion of Mr. Mintz with uncon- 
cealed reluctance and distaste. In fact, they 
are obviously disturbed at the possibility that 
he may secure further concessions to the views 
of religious Jewry, since this would undermine 
their claim to be the only true defenders of the 
faith. Nor is it easy to see what point of religious 
principle is involved in the willingness of Agudat 
Israel to collaborate with Mapai in the Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv municipalities, while violently 
denouncing their own labor wing for daring 
to join the Cabinet. It is not easy to escape 
the conclusion that the distinction is entirely 
a matter of political tactics, having nothing 
whatsoever to do with religion. 


It is not surprising that a distinguished per- 
sonality like Rabbi Soloveitchik, who was asked 
to submit his candidature, should categorically 
have refused to plunge into this whirlpool of 
partisan controversy, which is very far from 
being leshem shamayim—“for the sake of Heav- 
en,” and even if somehow or other the present 
controversies over the electoral procedure are 
resolved, it is difficult to see how a strong, uni- 
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versally respected Rabbinate can emerge unless 
it can be isolated from all the party wrangling. 


AL THov6eH, naturally, it is religious Jewry that 

is mainly interested in this question, we 
should not forget the effect of these squabbles 
on those large numbers, probably the majority, 
whose only contact with the Rabbinate takes 
place at weddings, circumcisions and funerals. 
They may be non-religious, but only a very 
small minority are anti-religious. And even 
they have a much more intimate contact with 
Jewish religious values and observances than 
many abroad who regard themselves as ob- 
servant. 


They may smoke on the Sabbath, but the 
Sabbath rest is a part of the atmosphere that 
surrounds them, even in centers of apikorsut 
like Tel Aviv. They do not believe in the literal 
inspiration of the Scriptures, but they study 
the Bible thoroughly in school, and its phrase- 
ology is part of their daily speech. They seldom 
go to synagogue, but the essentials of the Jewish 
outlook are part of the fabric of their lives. They 
are ripe for guidance and inspiration by truly 
sincere and God-fearing religious Jews who 
would appeal to their need for an example of 
honor and self-dedication, piety and wisdom. But 
they will not be attracted by clerical politicians 
and political clerics. 


How can they be expected to regard religious 
Jewry with respect when they see the elections 
to the highest religious office in the land held 
up by an argument over the momentous ques- 
tion of whether the committee which appoints 
the electoral college should have been summoned 
to its first meeting by the Minister of Religious 
Affairs alone, or by him jointly with the Council 
of the Chief Rabbinate? What are the young 
people to think when they see that the problems 
exercising the religious leaders are, at best, how 
the population can be compelled by law to make 
a show of observing the Sabbath or the dietary 
laws, and—at the frequent worst—how positions 
of power and patronage, with control over 
public funds, can be obtained by particular 
groups of politicians organized in the name of 
religion? 


I remember a nice old rabbi from England 
asking me: “If a young man were in some 
spiritual or emotional difficulty or trouble, would 
he go to his rabbi for guidance?” I had to an- 
swer that he might go to the leader of his youth 
movement, his former army officer, his trade 
union official or his party secretary, but the 
last person he would think of turning to, in the 
vast majority of cases, would be a rabbi. 
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The tragedy of the situation is that there; 
no Jewish community anywhere in the wor Fr 
more ripe for Jewish religious influence thy 
that of Israel, in spite of the fact that here jt 
possible to be a Jew without religion. The Bib 
the Talmud and the vast stores of wisdom anj 
ethical guidance enshrined in the Jewish religioy 
literature of the ages are an open book to th Fr TH 
Israeli. He can imbibe them direct from th ] " 
source, and even if he does not believe in theif i. 
theological sanctions they could exercise x f Soc 
enormous influence over his cast of though 


his emotional attitudes and his daily life, ere 


the lan 
But these treasures are in the keeping of Qeightee 
religious Jewry which makes no real effort tus. 
share them with the people at large. Wor My 1 
still, the layman gets the impression that a risponsib 
ligious Jew differs from the non-religious ongiwhich | 
only in respect of mechanical observance. Hethemsel 
is not more honest in his business dealings af She we 
more straightforward in his public life. Religioy§medical 
parties denounce each other, whenever thegRussia. 
immediate political interests clash, with mm I kn 
ungodly vehemence and lack of scruple. Angiruled | 
all this goes on inside the ranks of orthodagdestroy. 
Jewry; it staggers the imagination to thinllrovskay 
of the holy wars that would rage if we had anglines, ha 
sizeable Conservative or Reform congregatiomgnames 1 
in our midst. In such an atmosphere the Chiof Arc 
Rabbinate cannot meet the needs of our peoplgiin Paris 
not only observant but freethinking as welthe gra 
until it lifts itself entirely out of the unsavomgirls in 
mess of partisan wrangling. It is a Herculeachildren 
task, and it is doubtful whether it can be dosfinterest 
by anyone elected under the present system. [fon basel 










The only ray of light on the horizon is t "te 
possibility that, if it is found possible to goa at 


with the elections at all, the new Ashkena 


Chief Rabbi may be Rabbi Shlomo Goren, Chi hich , 
Chaplain to the Israel Defense Forces. He so. og 
comparatively young man, still a year or bor). O 
under fifty, and his piety and learning are ul way ioe 


questioned. At the same time he has neitit sae: N 
supported nor opposed any political party, # seb 

in his army post he has shown his capacity @, will 
understand young people without in any Wy i 
compromising his religious beliefs. From i. «1 


point of halacha, or Jewish religious law,! 


has a great achievement to his credit in esti Suppc 
lishing, on a strict halachic basis, a body of hie’ - 
and decisions governing military life, which “* 
been in abeyance among Jews for centut eg 
If he is elected, he may be able to rise ag id 
the strife that surrounds the election itself, 1 Sd ae 


give religious Jewry the lead that not only 
but the entire country, requires. There is! ke 
certainty, but there is a chance. Let us on yp 
that he is given the opportunity to grasp it Bhe autun 
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to the IF THE Russian Revolution dazzled the Dias- 
om th pora nationalists with new prospects, it also 
in theif sforded greater scope for the dissemination 
“IS aE of Socialist-Zionist doctrines of all varieties. 
nought i: was time for my father to return to Russia, 
2 the land of his birth that he had not seen for 
ig of eighteen years. My mother had already preceded 
fort ie us. 
Worf) My young aunt Masha was left with the re- 
it a responsibility of disposing of our household effects 
us onwhich she did by letting needy comrades help 
ce. Hithemselves to whatever they deemed useful. 
ings She went back to Montpellier to continue her 
eligiowjmedical studies. My father and I left Paris for 
r thegpRussia. 
h mo I knew that we were going to a dark land 
», Anfiruled by a czar, a tyrant whom one must 
‘thodamdestroy. Brave and noble girls like Sophie Pe- 
» thinfrovskaya and Vera Figner, revolutionary hero- 
ad anjines, had given their lives for “freedom.” Their 
gatiomnames were as familiar to me as that of Joan 
e Chiflof Arc whose monument I had often passed 
peoplin Paris. The revolution honored its martyrs; 
s welgthe grave, lovely young faces were the pin-up 
nsavorggirls in the homes of radical intellectuals whose 
rculeichildren viewed these photographs with the 
¢ dominterest that contemporary youngsters bestow 
rem. fon baseball or motion picture stars. 

The long train ride was a frightening experi- 
ence because I had been warned that in Russia 
kena’ Must be careful not to express one’s opinions 

Ch about the Czar openly. He had a secret police 
»~ BWhich could hear even a discreet whisper. And 
He 1s . Pp 

hen off one went to kaforga (Siberian hard la- 
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a por). One couldn’t even hum any of the beau- 
nei iful revolutionary songs my mother used to 
ty, a sing: Na barricadi mi poedem ai mi rastroim 
it sarsky dom (“We will go on the barricades and 
a we will destroy the house of the Czar ). Nor 
a ould one chant the Marseillaise with its cry 


we . tor “Liberté.” 
a Supposing one was indiscreet and said some- 
of rigeting out loud which should only be thought. 
ich eS was something for a six-year-old child 
nturge? Worry about. And there were other worries. 
, abe” the course of the long journey my father 
lf, a Would get off at various stops to purchase food 
only ind papers at the station while I waited in the 


e 18! 
aus iv 
D it. 





Nachman Syrkin: A Biography and Selected Essays, 
tom which this extract is taken, will be published in 
ne autumn by the Herzl Press and Sharon Books. 









From “Nachman Syrkin: A Biography’ 


by Marie Syrkin 
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train. I would sit in agony afraid that the 
train might start off before he had returned 
and carry me off alone to the Czar’s land. 

My mother met us at the border. We were 
going to settle in Vilna. If my mother seemed 
strange for a little while, it soon passed. We 
were together again. 


THE YEAR and a half in Russia divides itself 

sharply into seasons in my memory. I had 
been provided with a little shuba (fur-lined 
coat), a fur hat and fur muff. I still don’t know 
how my parents managed to procure these de- 
lights. And there were rides in horse-drawn 
sleighs if one had to go any distance. Then, too, 
a bourgeois cousin of my father’s had received 
a pineapple from her son in St. Petersburg. She 
kept it on the mantelpiece “for the fragrance.” 
One could come and smell it. After a few weeks 
the pineapple was transformed into preserves 
which would be prudently doled out. No one 
would dream of devouring the exotic fruit raw. 

But life was not all sleigh rides and pineapples. 
The winter was bitterly cold. We ate in the 
equivalent of one of those student kitchens 
which I had come to accept as the sum total of 
gastronomic delight. The room was frigid. The 
only bit of warmth radiated from the stove 
around which the lucky first-comers would 
huddle. 

The summer was different. We took a dacha 
(summer cottage) in the suburbs of Vilna to- 
gether with Latski-Bertholdi, my father’s friend 
and disciple, and his beautiful young wife, 
Bertha. 

The dacha was a plain pine-board bungalow 
with no amenities such as running water or 
inside plumbing. In these respects it was suit- 
ably proletarian, but we had a maid. It is a 
little difficult for me to understand now why 
the virtually penniless—or rather rubleless— 
ménage of four young adults and one child 
required a servant; at the time it seemed reason- 
able. It is only in retrospect that the economics 
of that summer seem puzzling. 

The meadows and bungalow at the edge of 
thick woods were a sheer delight, and yet there 
were days when there was literally no food. I 
remember this not because I recall ever having 
been hungry but because of the amusing things 
we did on these occasions. My mother, Bertha, 
and I would go berry-picking—the woods were 
full of small wild strawberries, fragrant and 
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delicious—and there were greens which made 
novel soups, as well as mushrooms. 

On the days when there was food, which was 
most of the time, there were other problems. 
The dacha, being inhabited by the revered the- 
oretician of the movement and a leading disciple, 
was always full of comrades as indigent as 
their leaders. Tmie and again the indignant 
domestic would cry out, “I have one pound of 
meat and twenty people for supper.” These 
exercises in arithmetic always seemed irrelevant 
—as they were in fact. I knew that one shared 
with a tovarisch and that the maid was captious. 

The maid—a peasant girl—was an inveterate 
sceptic. When I would describe the wonders of 
urban life to her she would sniff contemptuously 
and ask bitingly, “And what did you eat?” 
Then I would describe authentic splendid par- 
ties, particularly my last birthday party when 
my seventh birthday had been celebrated in 
great style by the comrades. A cake, I said, and 
tjaguchki, a marvelous confection. Once she 
could contain herself no longer: “Who paid for 
it? Your father never has money.” But I had a 
true and satisfactory answer: “Papa took his 
shuba to the pawnshop.” 

The maid did not last the summer; at some 
point she left for more substantial fare and 
less ideological employers. I thought her rather 
disagreeable in her lack of enthusiasm and did 
not regret her going. 


Two scandals rocked an otherwise idyllic sum- 

mer. On one of our berry-picking days my 
mother discussed an unsavory rumor with 
Bertha. She had heard that comrade P. had 
eaten a good dinner in a restaurant while on 
a trip to the editorial office in Vilna. She was 
not absolutely certain but it looked bad. No 
doubt my mother thought that I was not paying 
attention to adult conversation but the full 
impact of the treachery did not escape me. There 
was something undeniably base about eating 
in a restaurant while comrades at the dacha were 
munching wild strawberries. The sinner, who 
was to rise to distinction, is long dead, and 
today I have a better perspective of his crime, 
but the childhood shock is so strong that I re- 
frain from mentioning his name. 

The second scandal was even worse—some- 
thing the grown-ups whispered about. We had 
established cordial relations with a little Jewish 
shopkeeper in the village. He gave us groceries 
on credit and did not press too exactingly for 
payment. After all, we were no ordinary cus- 
tomers and a call for products would often 
result in a sociological discussion. As a typical 
representative of the “non-laboring proletariat” 
he was of particular interest to the theoreticians 
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who were constantly demonstrating the neej 
for his disappearance, if the Jewish people wx 
to be redeemed. 

Towards the end of the summer, howeve 
the shopkeeper who had enjoyed many m 
illuminating discourse delivered by Latski begay 
to worry about the mounting unpaid bill dy 
him from the “intellectuals.” One night he cam 
with his pregnant wife and grossly demande 
his money. The outraged Latski threw him oy 
bodily; the shopkeeper’s wife had hysterics, Ajj 
this I gathered the next morning from the sotty 
voce discussions that went on. My mother and 
Bertha deplored Latski’s temper, particularly} 
in view of the wife’s condition. It was an up. 
fortunate affair on all accounts. Yet, as I re. 
member it, the villain of the piece appeared to 
be the miserable shopkeeper. He had acted like 
a typical representative of his class—abject, 
grasping, unbelieving. But for socialists to have 
used violence instead of exposition—that, too, 
was inexcusable. No doubt the bill was paid 
and the matter patched up, but somewhere the. 


ory had failed. 


ND YET that was the one thing of which! 
we had plenty. My father was either writing) 
articles for Der Neier Weg (‘“The New Way”),) 
a Territorialist journal “devoted to the interests 
of the Jewish proletariat” which he was editing) 
in Vilna, or arguing lengthily with his disciples 
Discussions would start early in the day. One 
morning my father, Latski and another comrade 
met at the pump with their washbowls and 
started discussing the fate of the Jews and th 
Russian Revolution. Legend has it that they 
argued all day, all night and did not get washed) 
till the following morning. I say legend because 
I have no recollection of this episode though | 
remember that morning meetings at the pump 
would be noisy and prolonged. But legend may 
be partly true—in essence if not in detail. 
There was something else that I learned thit} 
summer. Talk of “anti-Semitism” was familia, 
to me. It was something base like the sceptical 
peasant girl. And I had heard of “pogroms’—| 
something fearful that happened in the Czar’ 
Russia. It had never happened in Paris wher) 
one went to museums and looked at the statut 
of Joan of Arc and sang the Marseillaise. Pogromy 
were not just base—to be ignored. If I Jet mysel 
think of them, I was afraid, very much afraid 
I played with some peasant children who livelh 
in a nearby isba (hut). Once I showed them 
some large green grapes which an uncle brought 
me from Vilna but I had only three grapes and 
did not share them. Another time a tow-haif 
little girl told me that she ate only potatoé 
fried in lard, and that seemed a dull diet. If! 
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was lucky I might get a kopek—sometimes to 
buy sacharnaya morosheny (ice cream) from an 
itinerant vendor. The peasant children never 
had a kopek; I ate while they watched. But 
we were friends. 


1€ need 
ple Wa 


OWever, 


ANY an ; 
i began f Because we were friends they gave me advice. 
vill dye There had been talk again of pogroms; there 


might be an outbreak even in these meadows. 
So one of the little girls who did not want me 
to be killed, said, “It’s easy. Just mark a cross 
on the door of your cottage. Then they won’t 
hurt you.” 

It did seem easy. Happy and relieved I ran 
tomy mother and told her the good news. We 
did not have to be killed. We only had to paint 


1€ Came 
nanded 
iM oUt 
ics, All 
1e Sotto 
ler and 
cularly 


an un- 

s I ref across on the door. 

red tp) © My mother smiled gently. I don’t remember 
ed likef, what she said but I understood, just as I had un- 
abject,} derstood about Joan of Arc and the Marseillaise, 
© have) that we would not paint a cross on our door. 
“ oi HY does that summer—like all my childhood 
re the. —seem so happy to me? As I look back upon 


it soberly, its components seem grim enough. 
Poverty, danger, exile—these were the constants. 
Why do I remember it as gay and gallant rather 


which 
iting than as wretched? Why was I safe from the 
Tay”), barbs of the maid, from the counsel of the 


peasant children, from what sensible people 
44, Would call reality? 

iting : ; ‘ 
ciples Ihave thought about it often in my maturity. 
One) My parents violated all the rules of child psy- 
chology. My mother had left me twice before 
I was six to transport contraband literature to 
Russia. My father never blasphemed Providence 


terests | 


mrade 
s and 





id the 
‘a by trying to be provident when greater matters 
rashed| Were at stake. The physical world as I knew 
seauseh it Was mercurial, unsure—always slipping from 
aah I one—countries, houses, possessions, even one’s 
vail daily bread. And it was a threatened world— 
in threatened because the Czar wanted to stifle 
_ the “revolution” and threatened because one 
| Dera 
nila  42Y modern parent will tell you that grave 
oticall personality problems from bed-wetting to darker 
1°—| Beutoses should have resulted and that a child 
svar who appeared cheerful under these circumstances 
shee, ¥2S Probably “repressing” with dire results for 
call the future. Perhaps so, but on the conscious, 
consi surface level, at any rate, such forebodings 
ysl appeared unjustified. I accepted my world and 
fai) WaS in that sense “well adjusted.” 
livelll What created acceptance? That is a problem 
then “2 education which interests me today apart 


from its relationship to my life. How did my 
father—and my mother—develop a state of 
mind in their child so that not long after the 
cross episode, when in the dream-world of 


childhood I would imagine myself in all kinds 
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of fanciful roles, I would find myself thinking 
how dull it would have been to have been born 
other than Jewish. And the thought of that 
hypothetical non-Jewish life would fill me with 
a sense of emptiness and loss to which the knowl- 
edge that I was safe, that I was Jewish, would 
come with a rush of assurance. 

All this would have been readily understand- 
able had I been brought up in a religious house- 
hold or environment. But there was no trace 
of tradition in my upbringing. The only holiday 
that I remember is the First of May, just as 
the only Sunday school I was ever to attend 
was a Socialist Sunday school later in New York. 
My father felt too deeply about the orthodox 
boyhood with which he had broken to permit 
any halfway pieties. A sentimental nostalgia 
was not permitted to replace a lost faith. 

Yet he imbued me with a sense of election 
as surely as though he had been a medieval 
rabbi—only the basis for the chosenness was 
different. Even if one was a miserable weakling, 
one was the member of a people of martyrs. 
And there was nothing better than that. To 
suffer for an idea, like Sophie Perovskaya, the 
Russian Revolutionary heroine, like Jews who 
would not paint crosses, was the most life could 
offer. And Jews had such a special abundance of 
ideas for which they might suffer—the Revo- 
lution, a land of their own, samoborona (self- 
defense during the pogroms) , and other wonders. 

Like being Jewish, poverty, too, was a sign 
of election. People who spent their time making 
money were bourgeois. Pape could make much 
money—of that I was certain—but the things 
he and his friends did were much more im- 
portant. 


Many years were to pass before I was to ques- 
tion either hypothesis. But that is neither 
here nor there. To understand my father one 
must appreciate his genius for creating a spiritual 
atmosphere of a certain kind not only on the 
platform but in the daily life of his home. 

And there was nothing Bohemian about this 
life. Unpractical, improvident though it might 
have been, this existence had its discipline and 
its sanctities rigorously upheld. It had a code 
whose impress was so strong that its values were 
to remain substantially unaltered. In that sense 
the education was successful; it could not trans- 
form character but it could shape attitudes 
and that is probably the most that can be said 
for any system of pedagogy. 

Perhaps something further should be said. 
This idealism was natural and unselfconscious. 
There was nothing dour or priggish about it. 
It was simply the way to live: there was no other 
way. It did not occur to me then, or for a 
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decade to come, that my father should hay 
chosen a pattern of life which would have given 
his family some elementary material ease. Jug 
as being Jewish was the most exciting destiny, 
so my father’s wandering moneyless life wy 
the best life. The pejorative adjectives ap 


added with the malice of hindsight. In my child. 
hood there was never a sense of deprivation 
That too was a triumph of pedagogy. ... 


[N Russia, as in Germany and Switzerland, 

Syrkin was not content to be merely an arm. 
chair propagandist. He travelled extensively 
throughout Russia, legally and illegally, to win 
converts for the Party. Though his ferocioy 
articles continued to be regular features of th 
journal, he surrendered its active editorship 
so as to have more time for oral propagand, 
His successor as editor was, curiously enough, 
Moishe Litvakov, who joined the Bolsheviks 
after the 1917 Revolution, and as an active 
figure in the Yevsektzia, assisted in the pers. 
cution of Jewish nationalism with all the zed 
of a renegade. 

When elections for the Second Duma wer 
being held, the Party put up Syrkin as a cand- 
date from Kovno, not as a member of tht 
barred Socialisti-Sionisti, but as the representi- 
tive of a liberal group. Despite these efforts at 
camouflage, his candidacy was disqualified by 


the Government and his electioneering effort} 


proved futile. 
In the meantime the brief swell of the revo- 


lutionary tide had subsided. The Czar was mf 


longer frightened; the few “liberal” concessions 
were withdrawn and the brief respite was ovet 
The press was muzzled—among the victims wa 
Das Wort which was closed down—and arrests 
of all shades of political dissenters were resumed. 
In June, 1907, Prime Minister Stolypin dispersed 
the Second Duma; autocracy was apparently 
firmly in the saddle. 

It was again necessary to move on to forestall 
arrest. We returned to Paris which was to k 
a stepping-stone for departure to America. The 
Socialist-Territorialist movement in the Unite 
States had sent my father an urgent plea ti 
come to New York to edit their weekly journd 
Das Volk (‘The People”) and he had accepted 
The New World would provide a fresh aren 
for his activity. 

It was a crucial decision, and an inevitabk 
one. Many of the pro-Palestinians among tht 
Socialist-Zionists were leaving for Palestint 
These were the glorious years of the Sec 
Aliyah, when youths like David Green, late 
to become Ben-Gurion, left Plonsk and Isaa 
Ben-Zvi left Poltava, and Berl Katznelson, Bo 
bruisk, and David Remez, Mohilev. Had m 
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father not been possessed by the Territorialist 
‘lysion, Which he then so stubbornly termed 
“realism,” I am certain that he would have left 
for Palestine instead of the United States, despite 
the fact that he was already thirty-nine years 
id. It is a tempting—and for me a poignant 
yeculation—to meditate on what life would 
ave been like had my father returned to Zion 
ooner than he did. 


Ror HE was a Territorialist. Zangwill had 
commissioned him to get in touch with the 
anadian Government to explore the possibilities 
of concentrated Jewish settlement in a Canadian 


province then practically unpopulated. The 


‘Ithe assurance of his polemics. 


active 
Derse- 
> zeal 


wert 
‘andi- 
f the 
enta- 
rts at 


expanses of the New World fired his phantasy. 

And yet I doubt whether his Territorialist 
phase was free of unvoiced misgivings despite 
Rifts with 
lose friends like Mirkin were painful. And 
he sturdiest of his disciples were sometimes in 
he doldrums; had they chosen the true path? 
A comrade of that period (M. Regalsky) tells 
how at a meeting in Vienna shortly after the 
split, he found Latski wandering mournfully 
ground the hall. Latski said gloomily, “I fear 
we have left the right path,” and Regalsky was 
empted to agree. Syrkin’s speech renewed their 
onfidence. He promised his nervous band: “We 
eave the land of our fathers, and we go to the 
and of our sons.” 

At another meeting, this time in Leipzig, 
hings were not going well for another reason. 
acob Lestschinski, the well-known sociologist, 
then a Territorialist, had arrived to expound 
the new idea to a conference. He began to 


‘demonstrate the Marxist basis of Territorialism, 


engthily, learnedly and technically. The audi- 
nce was growing restless. The emotional Latski 


jas in despair at the apparent failure of the 


Werritorie, not a theorie.” (a “territory, 


pathering, when Syrkin jumped up and cried 
ut in Yiddish, ‘For God’s sake, we need a 
” not a 
Ftheory’—in Yiddish there is a play on words). 
The air cleared and Lestschinski came down 
trom his theoretical heights. 
| Still another anecdote comes to mind, which 
belongs here emotionally rather than chronologi- 
ally. Joseph Kruk (now in Israel) , and a former 
erritorialist, told me how he, Latski and a 
mall group of comrades went to the airport 
Paris to see Bleriot fly the Channel on his 
rst flight. The young men were greatly thrilled. 
ty were supposed to write a memorandum 
tging the creation of a Jewish section of 
he Second International but were too excited 
0 compose it. (I confess that I don’t under- 
and why the airport had been chosen as an 


Mice; I report the incident as it was told to 





“New York Council Pioneer Women Extends 
Warmest Shona Tova Greetings to our Haverot 
in New York and throughout the country, to 
our National Executive Board and to the 
Moetzet Hapoalot. May the New Year bring 


assurance of Peace and Security for Israel.” 


Rose RosENnzweEic, President 
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me nearly fifty years later.) The emotional 
Latski lamented: “Alas, Herzl did not live to 
see this day, but Syrkin will live to fly to a 
Jewish state.” 

Old Joseph Kruk, telling me this over a cup 
of tea in Jerusalem, added, “‘Syrkin did not live 
to do so, but his disciple, David Remez, became 
the first Minister of Transport of the Jewish 
state.” 

Perhaps the final commentary on the Terri- 
torialist enchantment is the fact that most of the 
surviving comrades to whom I spoke had Israeli 
addresses. 


To America First-Class 


WiTH unusual prudence my parents decided 
that it would be wiser for my father to go 
on to America alone; my mother and I would 
stay in Paris while he decided whether the United 
States would afford him added scope for the 
propagation of the faith. There was no question 
of waiting till he became “established” —a con- 
dition never seriously entertained in the logic 
of my father’s existence. But would the Move- 
ment profit more by his presence in America 
or by his return to France or England, the only 
countries where he could function in Europe? 
The separation came hard to my mother. The 
great distance, the element of uncertainty as to 
the time of reunion, made this absence more 
difficult to bear than the conspiratorial journeys 
to Russia which she had twice undertaken since 
her marriage. And it would be weeks before 
my father’s tender and enthusiastic letters would 
begin to arrive—always in Russian to her, with 
French or German postscripts to me. 

There was little doubt as to the verdict. The 
great new land delighted him from the first. 
It was now a question of raising money for our 
passage—no easy matter. 

One little detail should be mentioned. The 
paper Syrkin had been called to edit expired 
while he was still on the Atlantic, but another 
one, equally impecunious, was about to be start- 
ed. There was to be no dearth of publications 
precariously teetering on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy at any stage in the Syrkin domestic 
economy. In the meantime, whatever the fluc- 
tuating doctrines of the Socialist Territorialist 
press, he surveyed the land and found it good. 
After a few months he decided to send for his 
family. 

My mother and I were living in the Hotel 
Jeanne D’Arc situated on the Rue de la Clef 
on the Left Bank. It was a modest place ad- 
mirably suited to our lack of means, and not 
too far from museums which were again 
piously visited. Comrades came frequently 
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to cheer their leader’s young wife and sj 

daughter, who while not exactly stranded we, 

waiting for a steamship ticket like many simply 
immigrants. 

We did not have to wait too long. Ty 
ticket arrived sooner than we had hoped—py 
father was an impatient as well as energeti 
man—and it filled my mother with constern. 
tion. My father, who had naturally gone third. 
class since his expenses were being financed by 
the Party, had suffered a bad crossing. Th 
weather was foul, the quarters dismal, the se. 
sickness intense. He was going to save his family 
similar discomfort, so with his usual dash hp 
had sent us first-class tickets, purchased on inp 
stallment. 
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THis was an unexpected blow. The collapy 

of the paper, the vague arrangements for thf 
future, the hasty departure due to a kaiser; 
decree or a czar’s threat were routine. Going 
to America seemed merely a continuation 0 
a familiar pattern of selling or giving away whut. 
ever furniture had been last acquired, packiny 
whatever remained, and listening to farewel 
speeches in which my father would be exhortelf 
to do great things “for the liberation of th pe 
Jewish people and mankind” in the next plac ows 
to which we were going. But now judging fron} siotaes 
my mother’s distress, Papa had added a seriouy 44. 
complication—the first-class ticket. shore 

My mother had mustered enough experientth class 
in the course of her student travels between} dulgec 
Russia, France and Switzerland—all strictlyh yndre 
third-class except when my grandmother laf the n 
taken us to Italy—to appreciate fully the mer} guitah 
sure in which my father had outdone himself | 4, 
on this occasion. Here she was with not a francy tables 
to spare and no clothes worth mentioning 2: urged 
flicted with this symbol of luxury! Variow) My m 
members of the Movement came to our roomf | coy] 
to take counsel. How could they let Syrkin’ 
young wife go off souless and first-class acros 
the ocean? The obvious suggestion that th 
tickets be turned in for third-class, or at anyj 
rate second-class ones, and the difference kf 
used for cash and clothing en route had to kp] 
abandoned because nobody in Paris would a} 
cept tickets bought and not paid for in New 
York—the credit was too remote. 

My mother, a courageous young woman, wh 
had not flinched when smuggling forbidden 
revolutionary tracts into Russia in her false 




















bottom trunk, wept a little. The comrades en-§f] 97 
couraged her as best they could, promising thai} 
they would raise a number of francs so that sheg} 
would not enter the first class entirely destitute} 35 






but I judged from the general mood that thi 
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trip was going to be more ominous than any 
previous journey that I had known in my eight 
peripatetic years—even worse than crossing the 
border into Russia, the land of the “tyrant.” 

After the usual farewell tea with lemon and 
speeches, enlivened by the presentation of a big 
doll for me, we left for Cherbourg, reinforced 
by a bag of petit pains and fruit. Despite the 
bitter knowledge that we were traveling first- 
class, the comrades could not free themselves 
from the compulsion of supplying us with 
provisions. 

There are many immigrant tales of the pains 
of a steerage crossing to the Promised Land. Our 
saga of suffering in the first-class is funny only 
in retrospect. 


collapse 


NCE ON board ship, the St. Paul of either the 
for the 


Kaiser White Star or Red Star Line, everything was 
Goin We Worse than we—or rather my mother— 
saa ; had anticipated. As far as I was concerned, 
pte ‘everything was delightful and I suffered only 
‘ackineh * reflected gloom. To have no money was a 
sl natural and not unhappy state of affairs, only 
hal |distressing if it happened to you in the first 
of te class. Poverty had never been as oppressive as 
: ae now. It seemed there was the matter of tips. 

fron | One was surrounded by chambermaids, waiters, 
5 “TOT stewards, all of whom expected tips. And my 
seri) mother had absolutely no francs for tips. Then 
there was the matter of clothes. In the first 
class, my mother explained, the bourgeoisie in- 
dulged in ostentatious display. They dressed and 

undressed, and it seemed one could not go into 
‘the magnificent dining-room unless one had 
suitable costumes. 

I had caught glimpses of the elaborately set 
tables and, eager to enjoy unknown pleasures, 
urged my mother to go in her usual wardrobe. 
My mother looked very well dressed to me and 
Icould not understand her hesitation. I realize 
now how shabby and “‘studenty” her dresses 
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must have been if, despite her pride, she let her- 
self be abashed by “‘false forms.” For a moment, 
to please me, she considered wearing her sole 
treasure, a fine red woolen dressing-gown— 
which someone had given her—as an evening 
dress, but prudently thought better of it despite 
my urging. Consequently, we had all our meals 
served in our cabin. This constant service did 
not endear us to the stewards who required no 
great shrewdness to estimate our financial 
status. 

On deck, too, there were embarrassments. 
Mamma explained to the astonished steward 
that she wanted only one deck chair: I would 
coil up beside her. Though I had no objections, 
I realized that my mother’s preference for one 
chair was unconventional in our present quar- 
ters. However, it was more amusing to run on 
deck and make friends with the fellow passen- 
gers, who—though bourgeois—were very nice, 
than to sit in the chair at her feet. 


The problem of tips hung over us like a cloud. 
The notion of leaving the ship without some 
token to the working-classes was a growing 
misery. My mother, despite her lack of first- 
class attire, was a pretty and charming young 
woman and she, too, made friends. I remember, 
in particular, a Jewish diamond merchant who 
was unfailingly attentive. Somehow, he must 
have sensed her difficulty because after a few 
days he asked her as tactfully as possible if he 
could be of any financial assistance till she was 
met by her husband. But my mother did not 
wish to be beholden to a diamond merchant 
though he seemed to be a most agreeable speci- 
men of his class—as far as I could judge. 


Help came from another quarter. A com- 
rade, suitably traveling third-class, a man my 
mother had never met or heard of, learned by 
the grapevine that Syrkin’s wife and child were 
becalmed in the first class. He got in touch 
with us. I still remember my mother’s joy when 
she learned that a friend was near. Contact was 
established; the comrade was both happy and 
able to be of service; and my mother concluded 
the trip with a lighter heart. Even if my father 
for some reason should fail to be at the pier, 
she was not penniless. But that was a needless 
fear. My father was there, glowing and exuber- 
ant, and we continued to pay installments on 
that ticket for years after our arrival to the 
United States in March, 1908. 
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Religion in the Kibbutz 


by Uri 


T= KIBBUTZ not only sought to achieve a 

new relationship between man and man, 
and man and the group within a classless egali- 
tarian society; but also aspired, at the same time, 
to bring about the reform and reconstruction 
of Jewish life. Like the Reform movement 
the kibbutznik rejected the authority of the 
Jewish law; but, instead, like modern Recon- 
structionism, he recognized the value of folk- 
Ways as a means of preserving Jewish distinc- 
tiveness and binding the Jewish present to the 
Jewish past. Both A.D. Gordon and Berl Katz- 
nelson, whose writings greatly influenced the 
Zionist labor movement, urged a respect for 
and devotion to Jewish tradition. The Jewish 
tradition, especially the Jewish holidays and 
fast days, Katznelson taught, preserved the na- 
tional memories and social aspirations of the 
Jewish people. 

The kibbutznik began to choose from tra- 
dition those parts which expressed his national 
and social strivings and rejected the theological. 
To put it differently: he accepted the tradition 
dealing with the relationship between man and 
man, and man and the nation but rejected the 
tradition dealing with the relationship of man 
to God. 

One distinct aspect of life in the kibbutz 
was the radical decision of sons of an urban 
people to return to the soil, to become again 
workers and farmers. The “‘conquest of labor” 
and the “return to nature” have not been easy 
tasks for the halutzim. Hence, the most ancient 
symbolism of our major Jewish holidays as na- 
ture, or agricultural, festivals have direct and 
close significance for them. The halutz senses 
a direct kinship with the farmers of ancient 
Israel in the observance of the harvest festivals 
of Passover, Shevuot and Succoth. He, too, 
feels the currents of the seasons, as described 
in the Bible, and the joys of the fertility and 
bounty of the earth. It is no wonder, then, that 
the nature festivals have become the major events 
of the kibbutz calendar; for here, so to speak, 
tradition returns to its most ancient sources— 
to be born again. 

Passover is the major holiday in the kibbutz. 
After the passing of the long, cold, rainy winter, 
Passover, in April, is really as pictured in the 


This article is the conclusion to an earlier article by 
Uri Bar-On (Phil Barron) dealing with the ideological 
background of the kibbutz with respect to religion (Jewish 
Frontier, October, 1957). 


Bar-On 


Scriptures, the holiday of spring. The sheayg 
of wheat stand high in the fields; the red pop. 
pies cover the hillsides; and the warm sun make) 
possible the shedding of winter clothes and thf 
wearing of light spring clothing. The ag} 
cultural season is about to begin. 

The historic meaning of Passover is also pp 
tained. The Passover commemorates the end ¢/ 
slavery and exile and the beginning of nation 
freedom. The historic associations have deyp 
social and national significance for the haluy) 
who sees in them the historic sources of hit 
raison détre. The form of Jewish traditiop 
is observed by the reading of the Haggadah af 
a communal seder. 

At first each kibbutz wrote its own Haggadi 
but the central cultural committee of the kib 
butz federation (of which my kibbutz is; 
member) decided a few years ago to aaa 
a “federation” Haggadah to be used by all int 
kibbutz affiliates. The new “federation” Ha) 
gadah closely followed the traditional Haggadai 
with its emphasis on the historical theme ¢ 
the exodus from Egypt and slavery and lef 
to the omer festival the task of dealing witif 
the themes of agriculture, nature and spring/ 
But it is worth noting that the selections in 
cluded in the “federation” Haggadah wer 
drawn almost exclusively from the tradition 
Haggadah. Most of the amateur composition 
of kibbutz poets were eliminated; while “class 
cal” excerpts from the works of Bialik, Katz 
nelson and Lamdan were added. After fort 
years of experimentation with a new Haggadulf 
the tradition seemed, somehow, to best expres 
the age-old longing for freedom. 
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Wuar about kibbutz observance of those hol 
days and events which in the Jewish traditio 
are more closely identified with the religiow 
rather than the national, with the individu! 
rather than the group: Rosh Hashana and You 
Kippur, bar-mitzvah and the Sabbath? 


Surely the kibbutz should have dismissed thy 
holy days of Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippuf 
and passed over them since their association i) 
so intimately religious; and yet the kibbutznil} 
like most Jews, cannot submerge his memotit 
or the emotions that stir within him on theg 
days. The kibbutz recognizes them officially 
as special days, and no work is assigned. 

On Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur there! 
a strange restlessness in the kibbutz. The ki 
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butznik is not working; but, somehow, he feels 
that something is missing, something in the awe- 
someness of these days when man stands alone 
before his Maker, when he bares his soul, when 
he makes an accounting of his past deeds and 
4 resolution for his future. The kibbutznik 





feels, deep within himself, that he, too, has an { 


accounting to make. But how shall he make 
it? To whom? 

As on Passover, all the members gather on 
Rosh Hashana eve, dressed in their holiday cloth- 
ing, for a communal banquet with wine, fish 
and chicken. Members warmly wish one another 
a happy New Year. The banquet is followed 


by dancing, drinking, and singing until the § 


early hours of the morning. Private parties may 
follow in the rooms of the members. Yom Kip- 
pur is observed in the great silence and restless- 
ness that is felt everywhere, in a great void that 
must one day be filled. 

Somehow, something in the Jewish heart 


feels that this is not enough, that this eating, , 
drinking and being merry is not the meaning ? 


of Rosh Hashana. In the last few years, there has 
been a visible mechanical observance of Rosh Ha- 
shana by the adult members of the kibbutz. Af- 
ter the meal, they have lingered only a little while 
in the dining-hall leaving the room to the 
young people and the children. The older mem- 
bers go off in small groups or retire by them- 
selves quietly to their own rooms. There is an 
inner questioning. It is felt everywhere but 
never mentioned publicly. 

The kibbutz holds a special “annual” assembly 
or meeting on Rosh Hashana where the mazkir 
or kibbutz secretary presents his report, followed 
by reports from the treasurer and manager 
of the agricultural branches. These leaders call 
upon the members to take an accounting of 
themselves, to see if they have been true haverim 
and socialists and have contributed to the so- 
cial and economic life of the commune “each 
according to his abilities.” Members are called 
upon to increase their productivity in their 
work, to attend the weekly meeting regularly, 
to fulfill the halutzic obligations of the move- 
ment. 

These annual kibbutz “sermons” fall short. 
There are times when an accounting cannot 
or should not be made publicly. Perhaps there 
is a need felt for the kibbutznik to sometimes 
stand—alone. 

Already there has been talk to create some- 
thing approximating a Rosh Hashana Haggadah 
in order to express, even in a secular form, 
man’s desire to find peace within himself 
among his fellow men, and to know and find 
himself. When this effort will take place, the 
first and primary source will inevitably be the 
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Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur mahzor. The 
dining-hall may yet again echo some of the 
liturgical melodies that halutzim once heard in 
the days of their youth. 


Why should anyone fast on Yom Kippur if 
he is not religious? In the days preceding Yom 
Kippur members desiring to fast are asked to 
list their names so that special meals may be 
prepared for them prior to the setting of the 
sun on Yom Kippur eve and at the close of the 
fast. In 1948, when this writer first came to 
the kibbutz, only a handful of members signed 
the Yom Kippur list. Five years later, this 
list had become a lengthy one. At least one- 
third of the entire kibbutz membership, even 
though they did not attend any religious service 
on that day, felt that they must fast. 


Wu there be a return to God, to prayer, to 

religious services in the kibbutz? Will a 
synagogue arise beside the dining-hall and school- 
house? 


Unlike the American Jew the kibbutznick 
does not need a synagogue for his feeling of 
identity with the Jewish people, for the Jewish 
education of his children, for finding an outlet 
for his philanthropic interests, for the social life 
offered by the “Brotherhood” or “Sisterhood,” 
for the recreational activities of the Center, for 
combating anti-Semitism or promoting inter- 
faith good will. The kibbutznick can find ex- 
pression for all these varied needs outside the 
synagogue; and he does. Social factors remain 
the primary motivations that draw the American 
Jew to the synagogue; theological interests and 
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religious motivations are secondary. The mos 
difficult task that faces an American rabbj j 


the drawing of the members of his congregation 
to synagogue services for the basic purpose of 
prayer. The service must be enhanced by , 
good speaker, a “headline” sermon or a special 
“youth night.” Many synagogues find it ey. 
ceedingly difficult to obtain a minyan for daily 
or even Sabbath morning services. All the most 
modern techniques of advertising, public te. 
lations and psychology must be employed to 
induce synagogue attendance outside of Rosh 
Hashana, Yom Kippur, weddings and deaths, 
When the synagogues makes its appearance in the 
kibbutz, it will arise solely from deep inner 
religious needs. 


When the kibbutznick rejected religion he 
substituted socialism in its place. The traditional 


Jewish combination of Jewish nationalism and | 
religion was replaced by the new combination [ 


of Jewish nationalism and socialism. The new 
“religion” of socialism, like the faith of his 
fathers, also contained eschatological predictions 
and promises. With the victory of socialism 
not only would certain economic problems be 


solved, but the way would be paved to a new F 
heaven on earth. “Happiness” and the estab- 7 
lishment of the “Kingdom of Heaven” were also | 
promised and foretold by the socialist teachers 7 


and prophets. “Aware only of economic man, 
believing that social class relationships are the 


only ones that count while ignoring transcen- | 


dental factors, socialism imbued its followers 
with the belief that as soon as the ‘lazy-bellies 
of the world cease wasting the products of 


human toil, humanity would be rid of all ten- | 


sions, inner contradictions, and unskilled de- 
sires—humanity would be happy.’* 


As the kibbutznick looked out upon the f 


outside world, he reflected the crisis of post- 
war socialism. What had happened to the social- 


ist and workers’ movements in Germany and | 


in Central Europe? Why had they succumbed 


to the slogans of “national socialism”? Why did § 
they believe the racist theories that led to the f 


slaughter of six million Jews? Had not the 
Bolshevik revolution introduced a classless s0- 
. . . . ” 
ciety in Russia where the “means of production 


were no longer in private hands? But instead f 


of a reign of happiness there was a reign of 


terror. Millions perished in purges, slave-camps, F 
and Siberian exile. Men dared not utter theif f 
inner thoughts; and a huge monster-bureaucracy FF 


made men the slaves of the state. Instead of 


* “Socialism Re-Examined” by Hayim Greenberg, Jew- 


ish Frontier Anthology, 1945. This, and other quotations 
in this article are from this essay. It is also its inspiration 
Uri Bar-On. 
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4 socialist heaven, millions of Soviet citizens 
lived in a totalitarian purgatory. 

Not only the outer world troubled the kib- 
butznick. Had not the first kibbutz been 
founded in 1920? The kibbutz, too, had a 
classless society. Jewish workers had volun- 
tarily united on the principles of self-labor, 
nationalized land, mutual aid and equality. Here 
was a concrete attempt to realize the social 
ideal: “From each according to his ability; to 
each according to his need.” All shared equally 
in the distribution of housing, food, clothing 
and services. The unceasing drive of “keeping 
up with the Joneses” was eliminated. The age- 
old fears for security in one’s old age, of what 
would happen to the children if the breadwinner 
should be ill or die—were non-existent. 

But one has only to dwell in a kibbutz a very 
short time to realize that it is not filled with 
gloriously happy people. What has happened 
to the mystical promise of the transformation 
from the capitalist curse to the socialist con- 
dition of bliss?) Why was it that the economic 
and social changes of the kibbutz possessed no 
magical powers to free its members from con- 
flicts and suffering? 


L FE for the individual in the kibbutz still re- 

tains its mysteries and tragedies. Men are 
still not born “biologically” equal. Heredity 
has its own way of working despite a controlled 
social and economic environment. There are 
healthy, normal parents who have given birth 
to idiots and imbeciles. There are couples who 
have no children of their own even though 
all the children of the kibbutz are theirs. The 
homely, the disfigured and the unmarried, plain 
spinster or bachelor, live alone in the kibbutz, 
among the “norm” of married couples and their 
families. Death comes sometimes even to the 
young, leaving a bereaved widow and children. 
Not all the ‘“‘daddies” in the kibbutz can re- 
place their “daddy.” Accidents occur on a 
tractor, and a man is left—a cripple. The ardor 
and love of youth sometimes fade, and a hus- 
band turns to a younger and more beautiful 
woman. Conflicts for power and prestige exist 
as two men struggle for the position of head 
of an agricultural branch. The psychoanalyst’s 
couch, children with emotional problems, and 
suicides are not unknown to the kibbutz. 

Surely these mysteries and tragedies are not 
unique to the kibbutz. They exist wherever 
people are human. And it is human beings 
that inhabit the egalitarian society of the kib- 
butz. 

Within the consciousness of some kibbutznicks 
there stirred a voice of nagging doubt about 
the promise of the “religion” of socialism. Some 
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felt that socialism should, first of all, remove 
the mantle of religion. Others realized that 
perhaps incalculable harm had been done when 
it starved broad areas of human life “that do 
not coincide with economic instincts or the 
sublimation of those instincts.” 

One of the results of these questionings was 
to assign socialism a more limited program. So- 
cialism no longer offered happiness nor the 
elimination of pain or tragedy. At best it could 
solve the problem of “zoological” suffering; it 
could improve man’s social and economic lot. 
But, above all, many kibbutznicks realized that 
many of the hitherto accepted goals of social- 
ism were not goals at all but means. Nationali- 
zation of wealth, high living-standards, economic 
equality are not goals of socialism but means 
towards attaining, not complete happiness, but 
merely that measure of human dignity and 
social worth to which each person is entitled 
and which it is impossible to achieve without 
resorting to economic changes. This concept 
has led a section of the kibbutz movement, the 
Ichud Hakkibutzim wv’Hakevutzot, together 
with a majority of the labor movement in Israel, 
to declare openly that it stands with the demo- 
cratic outlook of the West as against the to- 
talitarian philosophy of the East. 

If socialism can no longer pretend to provide 
an answer to the inevitability of suffering as 
an integral part of man’s fate, to what shall the 
kibbutznick turn for an answer? 

Once he would have gone to the Party, for 
the Party (or youth movement) had provided 
the answers to questions of political and ide- 
ological orientation or doubt, of vocational 
education, of when individual demands or de- 
sires were to be submerged for the benefit of 
the group, of when he would settle on the land, 
of attitudes toward sex and of his general ‘“‘welt- 
anschauung.” In general, the Party was always 
right. With the coming of the State the kibbutz- 
nick sees his socialist party in a different light. 
Like all parties, it is engaged in the struggle 
for power in order to carry through its program. 
In this struggle for power it loses the “pure” 
state of the youth movement. In its struggle 
for power, within a democratic society, it has 
to compromise with many groups that it once 
termed “‘devils” and “reactionaries.” The Party, 
to be sure, is a democratic instrument; but, 
like all parties, it has its power blocs and its 
machinery. It has its dedicated leaders and 
followers; but it also has its careerists, hacks, 
and manipulators. When the Party has achieved 
power, it is able, through the vast opportunities 
of the State, to offer its members patronage, 
jobs, and careers. There are even ideological 
conflicts between the equalitarian philosophy 
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of the kibbutz and the urban labor movement 
that sanctions pay increases and incentives for 
workers who produce above the “norm.” Many 
times the kibbutznick has even felt alone, be- 
trayed, and forgotten by the labor movement 
and his Party. Thus, for some kibbutznicks, 
the Party has become a limited yet valuable 
democratic instrument within the democratic 
process; it is no longer the “father confessor,” 
the “Holy of the Holies” and the “Guide to 
the Perplexed.” 


JN their youth, Jewish nationalism filled the lives 

of the kibbutznicks with meaning and 
content. They were not working for themselves 
alone. They had identified themselves with a 
great cause to which they had dedicated their 
lives—the Jewish National Homeland. And this 
homeland demanded the pioneering tasks of 
settling its dangerous borders, bringing its desert 
to life, creating a permanent peasantry who 
would raise its food for local consumption and 
export its industrial crops upon which allied 
industries could be built. Now the State is a 
reality. Many kibbutzim have been able to 
raise their standard of living so that members 
have comfortable apartments with living-room, 
bedroom, kitchenette, showers with hot-water, 
and private lavatories, fine schools (primary 
and secondary) for the children, excellent cul- 
tural and recreational activities. Now that so 
many of the nationalist dreams of their youth 
have been realized—a government, a flag, an 
army, a recognized place among the nations 
of the earth, it seems abnormal and anti-climatic 
to go on shouting about these things. Life, 
somehow, demands a deeper meaning than pa- 
triotism or love of one’s country. 

Many of the kibbutznicks are now in their 
“forties” or over. At forty, many of the “‘little” 
things in life become “bigger” than the flag, the 
kibbutz, the state, and the nation. What if on 
the road that leads to the state and the full 
development of his kibbutz, the kibbutznick 
lost his health, and his wife looks and feels like 
an old woman ? If his son or daughter is a dis- 
appointment and plans to leave the kibbutz and 
settle in the city? If after all these years he has 
lost his closest friend and feels himself alone 
in the kibbutz? What about his aspirations in 
the agricultural branch of the economy that 
have never been realized, and he knows will 
never be realized? What about his shame when 
he learned that his kibbutz had sold goods on 
the black market? The pain when brother 
lifted his hand against brother, when the kib- 
butz split and fell apart? What about the deep 
humiliation when he was betrayed by a com- 
rade he loved and trusted? Granted that he has 
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been a halutz and created a kibbutz wher 
once there was a wilderness, granted that he 
has witnessed and helped establish the State of 
Israel and the beginning of the Return of the 
Exiles, he now begins to ponder and ask: what 
is the inner and real meaning and purpose of 
all this? He knows in his heart of hearts that 
Jewish nationalism like socialism can offer only 
one thing: “The striving after human dignity 
and social worth for the individual.” 

Somehow, it is the individual that is most 
important. All others, the group, the kibbutz, 
the nation—are instruments through which the 
individual expresses himself and, in the final 
analysis, are valuable only in so far as they give 
the individual a feeling of being wanted and 
loved. 

A. D. Gordon, the kibbutz philosopher, who 
worked in the first kibbutz of Degania, had 
once written that the kibbutz would be a 
strong as the individuals who comprise its mem- 
bership. There couid be no new society merely 
by the change of the economic and social en- 
vironment, important as that may be. A new 
society must mean a new and better man. He 


did not mean “a superman.” He meant man ff 
who is capable of rising to great ethical heights | 
and yet also limited by human frailties and weak- | 


nesses. Granted these human frailties, how can 


the individual be exhorted to give the best in | 


himself for the good of all? To this day, the 
kibbutz refuses to provide economic incentives 
for prodding its members to greater produc- 
tivity. To this day, it struggles with the pro- 
blem of motivating the individual to assume his 
full duties and obligations in the social life of 
the kibbutz. It still relies on education, social 
pressure, and discussion to make the individual 
do his “best” for the common good. 

How strange that the “godless” kibbutz places 
so much faith in the perfectibility of man while 
so much of the so-called ‘“God-filled” world 
believes that man can be exhorted to do his best 
only when he first serves himself. 

The kibbutz provides a radical approach to 
the problem of Jewish nationalism: how to cre- 
ate a society of Jewish farmers who will raise 
the nation’s food, revive its deserts, settle and 
defend the country’s borders. The kibbutz pro- 
vides a radical approach to socialism by creating, 
on a voluntary basis, a society without a private 
ownership of land, where all are equal owners 


and workers, where “each gives according to 
his ability and receives according to his needs, 


and where all share equally in the profits of the 
enterprise. 


This radical approach to Jewish nationalism 


and socialism, as represented by the kibbutz, 
rests, however, on the individual. Its ultimate 
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success depends on how much this enterprise 
enhances human dignity and social worth. 


n the last analysis, the kibbutznick asks himself 

the eternal questions: Who am I? What am 
I? Is there any meaning to my brief sojourn 
on this earth? “Those who seek for a_ basis 
for human worth on a cosmic scale will have 
to search for it in religious sources as men have 
done for thousands of years.” Before man can 
ask for the social acceptance or approval of his 
fellow men, he must first of all approve of him- 
self. He must appraise his own human worth. 

This is the reason for the restlessness felt in 
the kibbutz on Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kip- 
pur. For these are the days when man stands 
alone, when he seeks an estimate, an appraisal, 
an answer to his own human worth. Perhaps 
this is the unconscious pull of the tradition of 
his youth to which he is turning more and more 
without knowing the reason. 


Twenty years ago, in an address before Jewish 
teachers in Palestine, Martin Buber said: ‘“Al- 
ready the halutz and his communes, the kib- 
butzim, are beginning to feel that something 
is lacking in the structure of their existence. 
Somewhere in the life of the week there is a 
dead-end, somewhere in the web of the work 
there is a hole. No one knows just what it is and 
certainly no one will name it. There is silence 
on that score, silence and suffering. I am under 
the impression that this suffering will increase 
in the course of the next decade and penetrate 
consciousness until it breaks the silence.” 

The feeling that Buber describes is there. 
One finds reflections of these feelings especially 
among the rank and file of the middle-aged 
members of the kibbutz who are not especially 
active in the kibbutz federation councils or in 
Government circles but who represent the “‘real” 
kibbutznick and farmers going out daily to 
the fields and their tasks. In most cases, this 
feeling has not yet found its expression in a 
return to God and religion. It is expressed at 
present negatively: in cynicism, resignation, and 
silent bitterness. 


No, there is no synagogue in the kibbutz. 
But men and women are searching, asking, 
doubting in a fashion rarely found in American 
synagogues today. Perhaps, in this sense, the 
entire kibbutz is a synagogue. Perhaps it rep- 
resents, though they would not call it by that 
name, the eternal quest for God. For the time 
may yet come when the kibbutznick will know 
both the human dignity and social worth that 
man may achieve in the presence of his fellow 
men and that human worth that binds him to 


eternity as he stands in the presence of God. 
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JEWISH FRONTiER 


The Future of Zionism 1n America 


by James 


ren as far back as I can remember, Zionism 

has been part of the warp and woof of my 
life. About it clustered beliefs and actions, 
controversial attitudes, the disapprobation of 
those incapable of its perspective, the active 
dislike and opposition of my father’s colleagues 
and most of his congregation, the total absence 
of comprehension or participation by most of 
my own friends. Naturally, to be surrounded 
by all this, meant a fiercer loyalty for me, the 
willingness to work for the Zionist cause, to 
sacrifice for it, and concomitantly to think it 
through in its nexus with Jewish history, with 
Reform Judaism, and with a host of other 
aspects of our life and faith. All of this fol- 
lowed me into my student days in Cincinnati, 
and into my career as a rabbi in the same 
community. 

At least as much as any of you, therefore, it 
has been hard for me to face the possibility that 
Zionism has outlived its usefulness, or, to put 
it more moderately, that it may be compelled, 
or would be well advised, to shift its concept of 
its nature, its responsibilities, its opportunities. 
No movement grows from the status of being 
the possession of isolated handfuls of people, as 
it was in the last decades of the 19th century; 
of being far in advance of the foresight, or 
sometimes understanding, of the masses, into 
what Zionism became, the faith and the purpose 
of the overwhelming majority of all living Jews; 
no movement commands the fierce devotion, 
the unstinting self-sacrifice, the pivotal shift of 
habits of thought and labor, as did and does 
Zionism, without its having been able to create 
abiding habits of personality, a widespread and 
penetrating literature, approaches to education, 
the alteration of folkways, the mobilization of 
Jewish will and purpose, and the forging of an 
instrument for concept and achievement. 

All this has been true of the Zionist move- 
ment. It is no hyperbole to claim all this. The 
history of our time records its truth upon every 
page. There have been many currents in Jew- 
ish life, in Europe and in America, in the latter 
half of the 19th and the first half of the 20th 
centuries; but none approaches in significance, 
for thought and action, the Zionist movement. 
It was as though, under the impetus of a crucial 
time, the Jewish people summoned anew its 
power of centrifugal concentration, its phoenix- 


This is an excerpt from a paper read at an Eastern 


Seaboard Labor Zionist conference at Lakewood, N. J. 


G. Heller 


like capacity, as it were, its habitual employment 
of the polar aspect of its life, and launched itself 
upon the way of renewal and creation. 


CERTAINLY the central credit is due to thos 

who went to the land of Israel, who were 
the entering wedge of creation, who did more 
than think, organize, write: who acted, who te- 
shaped themselves into the matrix out of which 
the new had to come, who became the generative 
cells out of which the novel organism of the 
new Israel was born. But all of this would have 
been forever impossible without the Zionist 
movement. It aroused them, trained them, gave 
them comrades, re-awoke the ancient tongue in 
the renaissance of Hebrew, put behind them 
the growing strength of Jewish communities 
throughout the world. It backed their pioneer- 
ing labors with money, with accretions of men, 
with constant pressure toward political action, 
toward the recognition, especially by the free 
peoples of the world, of the right of Jews to 
return to the ancient, slumbering, wounded 
land, from which they had been driven so many 
centuries ago, but which they had never for- 
gotten, the hope for the return to which they 
had never abandoned, lest their “right hand for- 
get its cunning!” It is true that children are 
often different from, and—it is to be hoped— 
as the processes of evolution go, better than their 
parents. The Yishuv is other than the Zionist 
movement, and it is to be hoped that it is better 
now, and will be even more so—more creative, 
more linked with the strivings of the Jewish past 
and the needs of the Jewish future. But it is no 
less the flesh and the blood of the Zionist move- 
ment, born of its travail, of its urge and its 
vision. 

But it cannot be enough for us merely to be 
laudatores temporis acti, those who exalt and 
tend to dwell upon the past. Unless the living 
reality that gave birth to Zionism, that created 
the Yishuv, is completely dead, it owes itself 
the duty of fearless confrontation of the situ- 
ation today, of the possible necessity for recon- 
sideration, or reformulation, of reorganization. 

The years since Israel became a state have also 
called into being deep and dangerous differences 
of opinion between Yishuv and Golah, the tend- 
ency in Israel to regard all Jewish life outside 
itself as irrelevant and almost certainly doomed; 
and the corresponding tendency toward revul- 
sion, toward dislike and retreat in some sections 
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of Jewry outside Israel. Discussions as to who 
is a Zionist, as to the definition of the ancient 
term, “Jew,” may be excellent as rational exer- 
cises, but they have little relation to the realities 
of the Jewish situation, or the need of both 
Israel and the Diaspora to move into a new era. 


PROBABLY the contentions of both sides are un- 

true. On the one hand, it is not true, as 
some in Israel are wont to assert, that Zionism 
is dead, or if not yet demonstrably defunct, at 
least moribund; and the “equal and opposite” 
reaction of erstwhile Zionist leaders, that it is 
Israel that has been busily engaged in weakening, 
if not killing off, the Zionist movement. To 
my mind what has been taking place is an in- 
evitable transformation, a transformation sped 
too much by some and retarded too much by 
others. 


It would be ridiculous to assert that there is 
no continuing need for work on behalf of Israel, 
certainly for labor in Jewish communities out- 
side of Israel for philanthropy and capital in- 
vestment for it. Israel’s problem continues to 
be, and will for some decades continue to be, 
conditioned by the Diaspora, by the need of 
hundreds of thousands to go there, by the will 
of the Jewish people to help it develop the land, 
and bestow freedom, dignity and the minimal 
opportunities of self-support upon those who 
come to it. Patently all this must mean constant 
conference between Israel and the leaders of the 
Golah, the devising of constant and joint 
policies. 


And yet it must also be.conceded that the 
tasks of aid for Israel and of financial support, 
philanthropic and capital, have been less and less 
in the hands of Zionist groups. Unfortunately 
all of this must depend upon personal observa- 
tion and personal judgment. As far as I know, 
no comprehensive or accurate survey has been 
made of this nationally or from community to 
community. The communal and national struc- 
ture of American Jewry is partly responsible. 
As fund-raising has tended in the direction of 
uniformity or formalization, Zionist fund-rais- 
ing, in the fundamental sense (I am referring 
to the UJA and Bonds, and not to special “‘do- 
mestic” Zionist funds), has gone more and 
more into the hands of general community 
groups, welfare funds, federation, etc. This has 
to do, not only with the central decisions as to 
policy and method, but also as to propaganda 
for raising these funds. Unless there is a 
“crisis,” communities have been moving more 
and more (at the moment I am neither approv- 
ing nor condemning this drift) in the direction 
of local interests: education, religion, recreation, 
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medical attention, etc. Politically Israel can 
now depend in large measure upon the repre- 
sentations of its own ambassadors, advisors, etc. 
It can call upon almost all sections of the Jewish 
community for aid and for influence. The 
Committee of Presidents, called into being by 
the Jewish Agency, has been a splendid and ef- 
fective example of the aid upon which Israel 
can count. And yet, even here, there is a 
tendency now to have this ad hoc group become 
purely American, meeting on its own injtiative 
or in response to appeal, paying its own way for 
incidental expenses, etc. This does not, in my 
opinion, connote a diminution of enthusiasm or 
of willingness to be of aid to Israel, but a recog- 
nition that that aid can be rendered most effec- 
tively when it is autonomous. 

Fund-raising has also tended to create a new 
kind of adherent of Israel in the United States. 
We have succeeded in raising out of the com- 
munal furrows entirely new groups of leaders, 
vigorous, devoted, active men and women who 
had hitherto had little to do with communal 
set-ups or communal enterprises and who are to- 
day among the strongest and most self-conscious 
Jewish leaders and workers in the land. 


ALUABLE as it is, and will continue to be, it 

does carry with it, however, the circum- 
stance that Zionist groups play a very minor 
role in the central current of Jewish fund-rais- 
ing in general and even on behalf of Israel. 
Many say that all of this is again the result of 
choices by Israel itself. This I cannot concede. 
Nor does my own experience tend to bear out 
this charge. It is perhaps an inevitable shift 
of direction, due to the new time, to the dimin- 
ishing impetus of Zionism, to the impact of 
Israel upon new groups, and to the practical 
necessities of mobilizing help and investment in 
Israel. There are some exceptions, which I would 
be derelict in my duty if I failed to mention. 
There are some communities, a few, where we 
depend greatly upon Labor Zionists, where 
without them we would have no fulcrum, no 
point d’appui, in the town. ‘There are others 
where old-line Zionists are still among the most 
vigorous and vital leaders in fund-raising on 
behalf of Israel. But these are exceptions. For 
the most part the work is carried on by others. 

The women’s Zionist groups have not changed 
as basically or as drastically as the men’s. They 
maintain their large rosters, evoke the same de- 
votion and labor and try occasionally to branch 
out from fund-raising into education, more 
fundamental thinking. And yet, of some of 
them it must be said that probably by their 
character, by the weight of mere numbers, they 
must sacrifice—at least to some extent—Zionis 
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concentration to peripheral loyalty and vagy 
philanthropic good-will. 


‘THE EFFoRT to shift the Zionist movement in 

the direction of a kind of catch-all of Jewish 
life, to persuade religious, defense and other 
Jewish groups to enroll en masse, in a “terri. 
torial” federation, but still under the World 
Zionist Organization is a mirage, a fata morgana, 
There is no prospect of its success, nor any 
genuine indication of a possibility in the present 
constellation of events. It would be pleasant if 
it could be done; if there could be created q 
union of all Jewish forces looking to the weal 
of Israel, coming together in relation to it and 
also to the character and needs of Jewish life, 
But the belief that this can be done in our time 
is fatuous, Messianic; it runs counter to the 
whole movement of American Jewish life, espe- 
cially as it has been for the last two or two-and- 
a-half decades. 

Regretfully, therefore, if we are to make real, 
as opposed to fancied progress, we must cease 
debating such schemes. We must come to grips 
with the realistic problems of Zionism, and of 
the probabilities of life in the United States. 


At THis point, if my thesis were to be complete, 
it would be necessary to consider at length 


what is implied, from many approaches, in the | 


last words I have used, namely, “‘the probabilities 
of life (of Jewish life) in the United States.” 
All of us are aware of the deep division between 
sh’lilat hagalut, the “negation of the Diaspora,” 
and those at the opposite pole, who believe that 
the dispersion is a blessing and that the mission 
of Israel is, in the last analysis, “missionary.” All 
of us are aware of the dichotomy between those 
who think all communities outside Israel must 
wither and perish and those who contend that 
Israel is ephemeral, precarious, and only the Go- 
lah can survive as it has now for two millennia. 
I take my stand midway between these extremes. 
Both are necessary and both will continue. 

I am tempted here to enter at length into 
the analogy between our time and that of the 
Second Temple, especially from the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah to those of Akiba and Bar 


Kochba. This ought to be of great interest to f 


us, for mutatis mutandis, that is, taking into 
account changed times and changed conditions, 
there are many notable and valuable parallels 
between it and us in relation between Eretz 
Yisrael and what they usually called Hutz Ia- 
aretz. There was recently printed for the first 


Charles Guignebart, called “The Jewish World 
in the Time of Jesus,” originally published in 
French in 1935. Its conclusions have not been 
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N TIER 


made out of date, but fully borne out, by the 
ague FB pead Sea Scrolls. Judaism, at that time, was 
much closer to primitive Christianity than many 
. FF generations have thought. And Judaism abound- 
nt mF 4 with evidence of the influence of Hellenism, of 
wish f the mystery cults, of Zoroastrianism and even 
other of Buddhist missionaries. 
nit From a great diversity of directions it is clear 
7orld that, beginning especially with the third century 
san, § 2 CE., there was constant interchange, cultur- 
any f ally, financially, humanly between Israel or 
esent Judea and Jewish communities elsewhere, pri- 
nt if f marily Babylon and Egypt, but increasingly to- 
ed a ' ward the end of the era in Greece, Italy, etc. 
weal f The Talmud itself records many tales of dele- 
and fl gations going to and fro. The great range of 
life | apocryphal, apocalyptic and of pseudepigraphic 
time F jiterature testifies, in character, in its syncretistic 
the fF content to the trafic of Jews with the ideas 
Spe- F current in the Mediterranean and Eastern world, 
and- and to the transmission by them indirectly or 
directly to the Judean community. Had all this 
real, not been so, the fatal hiatus in Jewish history 
east Fin the days of Titus, and later of Hadrian, might 
TIPS F well have proved final, as it did with hosts of 
d of F other nations. It was, to some extent, over and 
* | above the work of Jochanan ben Zacchai, the 
development of the synagogue which originally 
came from Babylon, the centrality of the school, 
gth | the context of the Oral Law and many other 
tie ' things which made possible an indigenous and 
ites | creative Jewish life in Babylon and, to a lesser 
es. § and different degree, in Egypt, and which en- 
yeen § abled the Jewish people to survive the loss of its 
Ta, | independence. 
that Just as this survival was unique, so the 
sion | methods by which it was secured were unique. 
All f Certainly the Jewish people has paid a fearful 
hose F price in tragedy and in insecurity for the Dis- 


lete, 


Ea 





ust | persion. But this ought never be said without 
that adding that the miracle is: first, of its ability 
Go- to weather all this and, during it, to live and to 
nia. 


create! 

Unless my reading of Jewish history is in er- 
ror, at least part of this miracle is to be ascribed 
nto F to our refusal to be driven to extremes, to be 
the | forced to take refuge in some partial view of 

of F the world or of ourselves. We have steadfastly 
Bar _ refused, in spite of aberrations in Jewish life, to 
(0 § choose faith or creed as against peoplehood or, 
nt0 § conversely, peoplehood as against faith. We 
ns, § have refused to divide the world into a duality 
lels of good and evil. We have refused, when we 
etz | had the choice, to drive a division between Jews 
la’ * — within and without the Land and to concentrate 
ist Fall the momentum of our historic interest upon 
lat, F one to the exclusion of the other. We have 
rid spoken of the unity of God and to this we have 
added a profound instinct for the indivisibility 
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of the world, of man, of the ethical and meta- 
physical quest and certainly of the oneness of 
the people of Israel. In this, and chiefly in this, 
we differ from other religions and other peoples. 


Now we are confronted with a new problem, 

one neither simple nor obvious as to how 
it should be met and as to the direction in which 
we must seek its solution. It seems quite clear 
to me, first, that we shall in all likelihood not 
make great progress toward a permanent equi- 
librium during the present years. Together with 
our virtues, we Jews have some faults. One of 
them is in the conviction that everything must 
be done at once; that, with the establishment of 
a Jewish state, we should at once have begun 
to move toward a new revelation, toward an 
apotheosis of new culture, new art, new religion. 
Many of our best have been impatient concern- 
ing Israel, that it has not yet embodied nor set 
farther along their historic way the “imme- 
morial values” we have carried down the centu- 
ries. All this, even though no epoch of our 
history has ever witnessed a truly sudden 
burgeoning, as it were, ex nihilo, “out of noth- 
ing,” of values and of ideals that were not slowly 
gestated. 

How can we expect to deal with the longer, 
deeper problems? We are, somehow, day to 
day, disposing of the detritus of nineteen cen- 
turies, meeting the exigencies—in Israel—of 
flight, of refuge, of restoration, and of deep and 
genuine diversity. Israel abounds with the evi- 
dence of this. Beneath the miracle of its achieve- 
ment, beneath the vaulting hope it has given us 
all, the hope and the pride, lies still the deep 
reality of accommodation, of vestigial abnor- 
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malities, of centuries of effective divorcemen, 
And all of this is true, and will be true, of th 
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relation of Israel to us and to our children, tody fh 


and for some time to come. Over this it wou 
be utterly callow to weep, or to chafe at jt 
to buckle down, as now we tend to do, to un. 
versals and ultimates. Even with us, first thing 
must come first. The long-time need must yiel 
to the emergent. Even for decades after th 
time of Zerubbabel the task was not that of th 
Law, not that of worship, but of keeping th 
Idumaeans and the Samaritans at a safe distance 
of rebuilding the walls of the city, of hoping 
to start upon a new shrine, doubtless of bring. 
ing back fertility to the land that had bee 
empty for more than half a century. Eighty 
years and more elapsed before Israel could pro. 


ceed to the second stage, to consolidating th 


people and consolidating the cult, to the initi- 
ation of those harsh measures that came from 
the priest and the scribe, measures that seemed 


so much less laudable than the spirit of thf 


Book of Ruth or of the Book of Jonah, bur 
which laid the essential foundation for the Mx. 
cabees of centuries later, and the whole late 
burgeoning of Judaism. 

And yet I would not wish to give the im. 
pression that we can or should declare a mors 


torium on thought, on planning, on linking thf 


present to the time to come. We should not, 
and as Jews we dare not. 


sisted a dichotomy of good and evil, so we have 


refused to sunder today from tomorrow. We) 


believe in justice today and we believe also in 
the millennium. We are the great meliorists of 
history, those who believe in the ‘‘new cove- 
nant,” of which Jeremiah spoke and wrote. 


The long-time duty of Zionist groups is to- f 
ward conceiving, developing, perfecting slowly [ 


and organically, a fertile relationship between 
Yishuv and Golah. It must begin neither with 
the cocksure faith that this can be done, nor 
with the implicit admission that it must b 
along the same pattern as in past ages. First 


must come the substance, and then we shall have 
time in which to talk about ends and _ goals, f 


about philosophies of society, about the deeper, 


historic meaning of religion, and so forth. Firs [ 


there must be groups devoted to active inter- 
change—students, books, teachers, ideas. Part 
of the loom that must be constructed will be 
the flying backward and forward of these 
shuttles, through the warp and over the woof 
of the Jewish world. Clearly developing all this 
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means a sense of mutual interest and mutual 7 
value. We must set aside as shallow and of only J 
passing display the extreme positions that Israel [ 
can give us nothing and—conversely—that we 


have nothing to offer to Israel. 
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| repetitious 


orE than a dozen years now, 
I have been trying to under- 
stand why I continue my affilia- 


tion with the Labor Zionist move- 
' ment. I want to belong, I shall 
‘continue to pay my membership 


dues—but I don’t know why. 
The fault cannot be all mine. 
At conferences, meetings, and in 


cere comrades have been sugges- 
ting all manner of reasons for 
maintaining a strong Labor Zionist 
movement in America. But there 
comes a time when theories must 
give way to fact. If there are 


ing an American Labor Zionist 
not communicable to most people. 


organized Zionist movements, has 
been diminishing in numbers and 
influence. Despite the endlessly 
discussions, everyone 
knows the real problem of or- 
ganized Zionism in America: the 
simple fact that the establishment 
of the State of Israel has deprived 
Zionist organizations of their main 
reason for existence. Still it goes 
on — another debate, another 
speech, as if there may yet be dis- 
covered some idea or program 
which will reverse the apparent 
verdict of history on organized 
Zionism in America. 

Yet, there must be a reason why 
some of us, even without under- 
standing, want to maintain our 
membership. Past loyalties? Iner- 
tia? Nostalgia? © Undoubtedly, 
these are all motivations. But I 
keep thinking that maybe there is 
something else, some idea or pro- 
gtam, no—more, some approach to 
Jewish existence, which can be ex- 
pressed better through Labor Zion- 
im than through any other or- 
ganization. Perhaps what follows 





Rabbi Herbert Weiner is the spiritual 
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is simply another effort to ward 
off the apparent verdict of history 
on the movement to which I 
should like to belong. In any 
event, it is an attempt to suggest 
such an idea and program. 


There is an old, and at one time 
very respected Jewish idea, in- 
cluded in the concept of “Galut.” 
Basically it is the thesis that all 
Jewish communities outside of the 
land of Israel are essentially up- 
rooted, historically transient phe- 
nomena. It is a thesis which is 
certainly not popular here for un- 
derstandable reasons. It may also 
not be correct from an historical 
point of view. But it is a formi- 
dable and challenging point of 
view with a lot of history to back 
it up. It is also a classic Zionist 
position which, even if challenged, 
ought not to be without sponsors. 
Is there not a need for an organi- 
zation which would have the cour- 
age to be the bearer of such a 
concept to the American Jewish 
community? Where if not through 
a Zionist organization can Jews 
be told that there is within our 
historic tradition an attitude like 
that embodied in the concept of 
“Galut?” Think of how an epi- 
sode like the latest spate of anti- 
Semitic expressions in this country 
and abroad might be understood 
in the light of the “Galut” theory. 
Maybe it’s wrong to use swastikas, 
or bombings, or hate literature, as 
proof that anti-Semitism is an in- 
evitable concomitant of Diaspora 
life, a built-in condition which 
can only be rectified by a Jewish 
“ingathering.” I do not say my- 
self that it is the right interpreta- 
tion. I say only that it is a plau- 
sible historic view which can offer 
an understanding of anti-Semitism 
quite different from that which is 
officially prescribed by the usual 
“defense” agency and by just 
about every Jewish organization. 
Who will add this view to the 


Jewish consciousness of the Amer- 
ican community if not an organi- 
zation like Labor Zionism? 

Of course, we all understand 
that the “Galut” analysis of Jew- 
ish history will not attract mass 
membership in America. This 
brings us to the second part of 
our argument: that there is not 
only an idea but a type of pro- 
gram which seeks a sponsor among 
American Jewish organizations. 
The program to which I refer also 
has roots in classical Jewish and 
Zionist thought. I will attempt to 
outline it briefly. 


N OLD Jewish method of dealing 

with great Jewish problems of 
life and spirit is for a group to 
set itself somewhat apart from the 
larger community. The purpose 
of this is to form a community 
within which individuals may aid 
each other to seek personal fulfill- 
ment and ultimately influence, by 
their personal and group example, 
the larger community. It is an 
old technique, as old as Abraham 
who started Jewish history by 
such a “setting apart.” The He- 
brew word kodosh (“holy”) 
means personally and communally 
“set apart.” Hence, a “holy peo- 
ple” is a people “set apart.” In 
ancient days, such “set apart” 
groups might have called them- 
selves “covenant communities.” 
They had specific agreements by 
which they bound themselves to 
follow a way of life which they 
felt was essential for historic group 
survival. The Mosaic covenant 
community was formed by such 
an agreement dramatized by re- 
ligious rites and concluded by a 
public proclamation: “we will do 
and we will hear.” The essential 
meaning of the rite of circum- 
cision is entrance into a covenant 
community by a “signing in the 
flesh.” Later periods of history de- 
scribe covenant agreements where 
the “signing” is more in accord 
with modern taste. In the Book 
of Nehemiah we read how a “por- 
tion of the people separated them- 
selves from the peoples of the 
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land unto the law of God... 
and made a covenant.” There is 
a synagogue in Jerusalem today 
called Beth El. It was originally 
established in the old city of Jeru- 
salem by a group of mystically- 
inclined Sephardic Jews who 
signed in blood a written covenant 
in which they pledged themselves 
to their mystic and pious way of 
life. Modern Zionist history saw 
the birth of such groups as the 
“Bnai Moshe”—small, but as we 
know, historically influential. 

In his thought-provoking essay, 
“Israel Among the Peoples,” I. 
Baer, a distinguished historian at 
the Hebrew University, suggests 
that Jewish history survived the 
fall of the Temple and the com- 
plete loss of Jewish autonomy in 
Palestine through the influence of 
“cells,” in various lands of the 
Diaspora as well as Palestine. 
These “‘cells” were bound together 
by a voluntary commitment to a 
pattern of life which set them 
apart from the broader Jewish 
community within which they 
lived. They may even have had 
organizational links to groups like 
the Dead Sea covenant commu- 
nities, suggests Baer, which served 
as a kind of “retreat” for the 
general movement. The Pharisees 
were originally such a group who 
set themselves apart from the “am 
ha-Aretz,” the people of the land 
—the majority who did not always 
follow the Judaism set up by 
these minority groups as ideal. 
Eventually, Jewish history sur- 
vived not through the majority 
but through these minority 
groups. The majorities either fell 
away or were eventually “con- 
verted” by the example of the 
“cells,” accepting their standards 
of conduct as normative. 

The period of history about 
which Baer writes is controversial 
and many scholars dispute his 
ideas. Some claim that the Dead 
Sea covenant communities were 
historic aberrations without influ- 
ence on future Jewish life. There 
were undoubtedly many “cove- 
nant groups” set up in the course 
of Jewish history which did prove 
to be “dead ends” without signifi- 
cance for the Jewish future. I 
only use these examples to empha- 
size a fact about Jewish history 
often forgotten, namely, that in 


moments of historic crisis the 
Jewish community reacted to its 
large problems of life and spirit 
by the formation of “cells” with- 
in the larger community and that 
often “klal Yisrael”—historic Is- 
rael—survived through these sects. 
Would it be too far-fetched to 
see this historic impulse at work 
in the formation of the early kib- 
butzim? It has become popular 
these days to explain the develop- 
ment of the kibbutz movement on 
the grounds of economic necessity 
—it was supposedly the most 
practical way of developing the 
barren areas of Israel. But we are 
close enough to the origins of this 
movement to realize that there 
were other motivations as well, 
including the desire of its founding 
members to set up a community 
where human relationships and in- 
dividual values would be superior 
in quality to that found in the 
outside community. The early 
kibbutzim were, in a way, cove- 
nant communities. They wanted 
to offer their individual members 
a dimension of fulfillment not 
possible outside of the “covenant” 
community. And they hoped by 
their example to influence the 
larger community. 


UT ALL this is past history and 

offered only as background to 
make less strange the question now 
to be posed. Is there a place and 
a need for some sort of elite Jew- 
ish grouping within our present 
day communities? Of course, we 
would have to define what we 
mean by “elite.” How would it 
differ from the general commu- 
nity? Frankly, I have no full 
definition to suggest. Besides, def- 
initions should arise out of the 
experience and thought of the 
group itself. But we could begin 
by working toward a definition 
in a negative way. We might try 
to say what such a group would 
not want. It would not want to 
judge its success by bigness or or- 
ganizational power, that is by 
quantitative standards. It would 
be concerned more with quality 
and character. Integrity, corre- 
spondence between outer profes- 
sion and deed, concern for truth, 
even humility, kindness—these 
concepts which in organizational 
life usually take on the ring of 
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irrelevant rhetoric—would be power 
essential part of their organiy, than 
tional rituals. There is nothin Mapai. 
strange about trying to combiy need 
social organization with indivi. even 
ual moral truth. If we wanted To 
find an analogy in non-Jewii moyen 
quarters, we could look at th revital 
Quakers in certain phases of thif> 4 its 
organizational development. Ny only i 
that I am suggesting the Quake of ide 
ideal for these Jewish elite grouxf act d 
though they are an example jf __— 
the influence which small group 
can wield upon the larger con} 
munity. The Quakers were ap 
to exert an influence on histon 
and life far beyond their numbenh. 
because they were known for theif 
truth-striving, that is for thip [7 ¥ 
emphasis on quality and characyf = ™ 
rather than quantity. I know of  shufil 
no group in American-Jewish ij} Bahn! 
today among our “movemens'} dobor 
and general membership organi) tled | 
tions which has this kind of qui.f the ] 
ity emphasis. There are, I belie, and, 
not multitudes but a substantilf, wld’ 
number who would be attraci), et W 
to such a group. me ' 

A last question would be whetha), OPP? 
there is any reason for suggestim) YOUN: 
that the Labor Zionist Organi.) good 
tion become such a group. His— °° 
torically, I think that there is. ThP midd 
claim that Jewish life on a high eight 
moral, ethical and spiritual levd) spok 
is an integral part of Zionist striv-[ little 
ing—this claim is certainly cha) plete 
acteristic of historic Labor Zio) ry 
ism. We need only think of po-— 
ple like Syrkin, A. D. Gordo, W 


Katznelson, Chaim Greenberg close 







recall their common fear thif tried 
words like “nationalism,” “Zion with 
ism,” “socialism,” might becom bana 
slogans emptied of personal morlf clim; 
content. Many of us can remem) rind 
ber joining the Labor Zionith, “* 
movement not only because of if a 
particular political or economih ri 
platform but because we sensed inp“ ! 
this movement a certain “chara: ne 
ter,” a moral kind of personality b 
Here we found that there weep 7<* 
criteria for success other thal illo 
power, numbers, votes. Of cours, ; 1 
to even mention numbers ani : 
votes is to realize how naive idx ™°* 
like these may sound to a patty ps 
like Mapai which is and must com een 
tinue to be interested in the inf 
struments of power. But th :* 
thought that ultimate histont 
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wer resides in the “few” rather 
than the many is not alien to 
Mapai. Perhaps there is room and 
need for some kind of ‘‘cells” 
even within Mapai. 

To sum up: the Labor Zionist 
movement in this country can be 
revitalized and made meaningful 
to its members and to Jewish life 
only if it can become the agent 
of ideas and programs which are 
not duplicated by organizations 


more indigenously rooted in our 
environment. There are such ideas 
and programs, and they do have 
roots in Labor Zionist history. 
“Galut” is such an idea. An elite 
Jewish grouping stressing quality 
rather than quantity is another. 

Would the Labor Zionist move- 
ment be willing to become the 
bearer and proponent of such ideas 
or programs? Could it if it 
wanted to? 
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Wayfarer in Prague 


by Jack 


[Jt was a typically misty spring 


morning in Vienna when I 
shuffled through the Franz Josef 
Bahnhof and boarded the Vin- 
dobona Express for Prague. I set- 
tled into my compartment with 
the New York Herald Tribune 
and, before I could get to Buch- 
wald’s column, the train was un- 
der way. In the compartment with 
me were three fellow travelers. 
Opposite sat a gaunt and nervous 
young man, a Czech who spoke 
good English. In the two other 
corners sat a buxom woman in her 


eight-year-old daughter. They 
spoke only Czech. However, the 
little girl and I were soon in com- 
plete rapport through the vocab- 
ulary of caramels, grins, and pan- 
tomime. 

With the train drawing ever 
closer to the Czech frontier, I 
tried to draw my conversation 
with the young man away from 
banalities about the weather and 
climate towards the subject of his 
way of life in Czechoslovakia. At 
first reluctantly, then with in- 
creasing trustfulness, he told of a 


-E hard struggle to be a breadwinner 


for his family. He also told of a 
self-imposed discipline to remain 


| a “loyal” citizen, and that only 


because his wife and three children 
were left in Prague, had he been 
allowed to make a two-weeks visit 
to his sick uncle in Salzburg. The 
mother of the little girl recited a 
similar tale. Her husband and 


.f other child in Bratislava were the 


| guarantees that she would return 


ome. 
When the train began to slow 


Goldfarb 


down for the border check at the 
last town in Austria, the young 
man stared ruefully out of the 
window at the tidy, square farm- 
houses. “You know, there is still 
time for me to get off,” he said. 
But his dispirited tone told me 
he was planning no last-minute 
escape. He and I went to stand 
in the corridor and get a last 
glimpse of Austria. As he got 
up he hid a copy of a Czech news- 
paper which was printed abroad 
under his seat. The woman smiled 
and nodded knowingly. I said, 
“You take chances.” He smiled 
a tightly-drawn smile and an- 
swered: “It is for my family. 
They'll enjoy this change in their 
reading diet.” 

The Austrian frontier authori- 
ties completed their inspection 
with alacrity. The train was mov- 
ing again, but at a crawling pace 
as it neared the actual boundary. 
My young friend trembled with 
excitement as he waited to point 
out the line of demarcation to me. 
“There, there!” he whispered 
hoarsely, and I saw a trickle of 
water meandering through an ice- 
clogged stream. A few feet farther, 
on the other bank, was a long 
row of steel posts strung together 
by a network of barbed wires. 
I had decided to be as unbiased 
as possible about Czechoslovakia. 
I said to myself that this steel web 
was a precaution against foreign 
spies. Yet, the first sight I caught 
of Czechoslovakia was an un- 
inviting piece of drapery. 

A couple of hundred yards far- 
ther the train was braked at a 
hut, and a dozen police, customs 
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and immigration officers came 
aboard. The passengers were asked 
to enter their compartments until 
the formalities were completed, 
The young man became intensely 
quict. The woman’s eyes kept 
darting up towards the luggage 
racks. I lit a cigarette. Only the 
little girl kept chattering away, 
wholly unaffected by officialdom, 


Two border policemen entered the 

compartment and asked for 
passports. The papers of the three 
Czechs were coldly scrutinized and 
handed back. When my green 
American book came into sight, 
I sensed a mild curiosity and a 
softening of manner. My visa was 
in order, and I received a polite 
“Djekuye!” 

The customs inspectors followed 
afterwards and the contrast be- 
tween natives and foreigners was 
even more surprising. The bag- 
gage of my fellow passengers was 
hauled down from the racks, 


spread over the seats and given a Ff 


thorough going-over. Many ques- 
tions were asked, and not a little 


perspiration, even on this early f 
spring day, expended. It was one 


of the most careful checks I had 
ever seen. When it was my turn, 
I replied to all questions with a 
palms-outward gesture and an idi- 
otic head-shake. However, this 
display of ignorance, once highly 
successfully in dealing with av- 


thorities who do not speak your [ 


language, is no longer effective, 
since so many do it. When the 


officer asked “Sprechen Sie F 


Deutsch?”, I had to admit “Ja.” 
But the word “tourist” proved 
to be an open sesame, for, after 
pronouncing it, without the flick 
of a finger, my luggage was ap- 


proved. I was embarrassed in front FF 
of my traveling companions. They 
had every right to be resentful, f 


but instead they endorsed the 


inspector’s action. The young man F 
explained afterwards that this wa 
only normal Czechoslovakian hos- § 
pitality to foreigners. In fact, 
he added gratefully, if I weren't 


present his own baggage would 
have been examined much more 
thoroughly! 

The customs-inspector returned 
to our compartment several times 
for what appeared to be merely 
social visits. He asked in friendly 
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fashion where I came from, and 
when I told him New York, he 
gmiled strangely. I had the feel- 
ing he was trying to tell me some- 
thing, something personal and im- 
portant. Relatives in the states, 
erhaps? But he never did. In- 
stead he told a few anecdotes. 
One about a rich Jew who was out- 
witted by two yokels. I missed 
the point of the story, but when 
he stopped talking, I managed 
a contorted expression which pass- 


' ed for a smile. 


The five-hour ride from Vienna 
to Prague was coming to an end. 


| We stood up to put on coats and 


assemble our luggage. I patted the 
little girl on the head and asked 
the young man to ask her if she 
was happy to be home. “Mm, 
mm,” she shook her head up 
and down emphatically. To the 
same question the young man 
answered hazily, “It was all such 
a sweet dream.” I said good-by 
to the three of them, shaking their 
firm and friendly hands. 


HEN my taxi pulled away from 

the railway station, I looked 
across the street for the statue of 
Woodrow Wilson, which friends 
had told me used to stand in the 
little park there. This green oasis, 
affectionately known to the 
Praguers as “U.S.A.”, showed no 
traces of the statesman whose 
“Point Number Ten” of his 
famous “Fourteen” helped forge 
the Czechoslovak Republic. 
There was one statue in Prague, 
however, which dominated the en- 
tire city by its presence. Josef 
Stalin, in colossal size, and hailed 
as the “Liberator of Czechoslo- 
vakia,” struck a majestic pose on 
a hilltop high on the left bank 
of the Moldau river. 

The next morning being the 
Sabbath I set out early from my 
hotel in Wenceslas Square, and 
walked through the picturesque 
Stare Mesto toward the ancient 
Altneu Synagogue. From the focal, 
always-bustling Wenceslas Square 
it was scarcely a five-minute stroll 
to the tranquil, romantic Old 
Town, with its crooked, cobble- 
stone streets, and its flamboyant 
gables, studded with spires. In the 
Old Town Square I stopped to 
look at the sprawling monument 
to Jan Hus, as chimes from one of 
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the venerable structures nearby 
intoned the hour. 


An elderly man trudging by 
sent a curious glance in my dire. 
tion. Intuition, corroborated } 
his black velour hat, told me this 
patriarchal-looking gentleman ws 
on his way to Sabbath service, 
I caught up with him and asked 
him in German how I could ge 
to the synagogue. He replied in 
a hybrid Yiddish with an invita. 
tion to join him. 

We walked along through th 
cramped streets adorned by hi. 
roque facades, while my elderly 
guide explained that this was the 
site of the old Prague ghetto, 
There are historical records, he 
said, that tell of an 11th century 
Jewish settlement established a 
this commercially important elbow 
of the Moldau. We went along 
the shore of that placid, winding 
river, and I heard in my mind 
the strains of Smetana’s tone-poem, 
which Imber’s Hatikvah echoes. 


The most enchanting of the 
bridges across the Moldau is the 
Charles Bridge, leading from the 
Old Town towards Hradcany 
Castle, which, since the 14th cen- 
tury has been the residence of 
royalty and latter-day presidents, 


On this Charles Bridge, among the 
breath-taking array of ornamental 


statuary, is one especially unique: 
an image of Jesus on the cross with 
words in Hebrew—kadosh, ke- 
dosh, kadosh. Adonai tsivayot— 
forming a halo around the body. 
To one of Abraham’s 20th century 


descendants, so accustomed to the | 
differences between religions and 


to having the Hebrew origins of 
Jesus overlooked, this crucifix 
served as a symbol of the com- 
mon ground between Christianity 
and Judaism. 

A few blocks from the syna- 
gogue the old gentleman pointed 


out the 14th century cemetery f 
which has more than 20,000 tomb- F 
stones still preserved. The burid FF 
ground, now a national shrin¢, 
was closed for the Sabbath, but § 
by peering over the wall I wa & 
able to see a broad plateau and 
endless hills covered with thickets F 


of gravestones. From a distance, 


I could see the grave of Rabbi 4 
Judah Loew, the celebrated sage, 


and the graves of the thirty 


gholars ¥ 


him. 
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earby 


gholars who lie buried around 


him. 


ig by 

~ y companion suggested that we 
by dally no longer for the syna- 

a e services were well under 
2s 


way. At the end of a small, wind- 


Nee ; Ping street loomed the old Byzan- 
a tine structure, gloomy-looking 
A: with its narrow windows, and its 
ork weather-beaten tile roof. But 


Vita- ‘somehow this high-gabled temple 


of sturdy stone, the oldest syna- 
gogue in Europe, had a hallowed 
be ait of perpetuity, a kind of ob- 
derly istinate durability that survived 
the ithe great 16th century fire that 
ecto, F eazed the Ghetto, and withstood 


1» the 


» he B ot only the medieval plagues and 
cury pogroms, but the 20th century 
; a Phorrors of Hitlerism. 

OW 


We walked down a few steps 


long and the melodious chant of the 
ding maftir welcomed us as we entered. 
nind F The congregation, most of whom 
em, F stared at the stranger in their 


8. EF midst, comprised about two min- 
the F yanim. I took an unobtrusive 
the [seat in the rear but glances kept 
the F coming in my direction. When I 
any f put on a ¢alis and yomulka, the 


looks softened into nods of greet- 
ing. The reverent -atmosphere, 
overpowering in some houses of 
prayer, was far from ail-subduing 
here. As the service continued 
some of the head-shukling wor- 
shippers hummed accompaniments 
and improvised their own roulades 
to the cantor’s chants. Others had 
either galloped far ahead or were 
lagging behind in the readings, 
while the discord of secular con- 
versation was clearly audible. This 
dissonance, so often encountered 
in heimische congregations, was 
allowed to swell into a sonorous 
chorale before the sexton pounded 
on the podium for an end to it. 

Along the gray walls, inscribed 
with Talmudic precepts, were lined 
the well-worn benches and desks 
at which the members of the con- 
gregation sat. Two pot-bellied 
stoves, on both ends of the room, 
and attended by a shabbos goya, 
sizzled and fumed at their task 
of dispelling the chill and musti- 
ness of the chamber. In the center 
of the room at the dais stood the 
flag of the Jewish community 
which Emperor Charles IV of 
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Bohemia granted to his Jewish 
constituents in the year 1357. A 
symbol of their minority rights, 
the cherished banner shared honors 
in the synagogue with the bulky, 
mahogany chair numbered “1” at 
the right of the ark. This hallowed 
seat belonged to Rabbi Loew, and 
because he was such a pious, won- 
der-working saint, it was believed 
he had not really died, and his seat 
was preserved for his eventual 
return. 

The good Rabbi, about whom 
so many legends have been related, 
has been best remembered for the 
story of the golem. By means of 
cabalistic devices, so the story 
goes, Rabbi Loew was able to 
bring to life a creature of clay 
called the Golem. The Golem 
faithfully served as a defender 
for the oppressed inhabitants of 
the Ghetto in those dark, medieval 
days. After accomplishing many 
prodigious feats, including fre- 
quent in-the-nick-of-time inter- 
ventions, the breath of life was 
supposed to have been taken out 
of the creature by the Rabbi one 
night in the garret of the syna- 
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gogue. The lump of clay to whi 
the Golem reverted was thy | 
covered with old prayer shay) 

and fragments of torn pray 
books, and the attic was mi 
a forbidden place to everyone. Oy 
sequel to the story says that Rabfj 
Loew’s sexton went up into thi 
garret and carried off the clod of 
clay in an effort to revivify th 
Golem; the attempt, howere 
proved unsuccessful. As I ponde.§ 
ed these tales, my eyes strayed upp 
ward towards the prohibited atti: 
But I suppressed any thought off 
violating this 350-year-old inte.f 
diction, which would probably rf 
quire using a stairway of the sani 
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antiquity. Fo 
| Bir 
O MATTER how individualist] (Coy 
the worshippers had bex 
during the services, they all end 
up together with “Ei# kelobeny! (Hf 
chorusing it out loudly in a wif 
fied voice. i 
With the services over, the con 
gregation lingered about in the Boi 
synagogue to talk. Many of then 
gathered around me to find ove pee 


who I was, and shyly asked que 
tions about my travels. In morg 
private conversations with som — 
of the men, I was surprised ap 
saddened to discover that I woul) 
be cautioned against being wh 
friendly with this one or thatome 
A miasmic fog of suspicion aif 
distrust had cut them off fronf © 
each other. gf | 

I was introduced to Grand Rib 
bi Sicher, a lean, elderly genth 
man with sparkling eyes and 
smartly-trimmed white goat) | 
Whenever he passed a witty tf 
mark, which was frequent 
his cheeks flushed pink and ke 
showed a charming smile. Sever 
of the men pointed out ancien 
faded spots on the walls. Thy 
said that these were bloodstamp 
grim vestiges of the medievpp _ 
“Black Death” pogroms, left 
serve as indelible reminders ( ~ 
the martyrdom of the Bohemit 
Jews. 

But far more ghastly were th 
reminders of the Nazi massacres@ 
our own time. These were th 
statistics that all of these 
Jews knew so well. Before Hitt 
began his dismemberment ® 
Czechoslovakia at Munich in 193 
there had been 215,000 Jews! 
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all of the country and 32,000 in 
Prague alone. Today there were 
12,500 survivors in the land, and 
a remnant of 4,000 in Prague. 
The blackest year in all Czechos- 
lovakian history for Christian and 
Jew alike was 1942, the year of the 
assassination of the Reichsprotek- 
tor, Reinhard Heydrich, and the 
reprisals by his successor, Karl 
Herman Frank. In that year over 
100,000 Jews were concentrated 
at Theresienstadt and sent to their 
death. 

Ten years after Munich, Czech- 
oslovakia entered another chapter 
of its history when it became a 
Communist state. In that same 
year the State of Israel was estab- 
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lished. The exodus of anti-Com- 
munists and pro-Zionists from 
Czechoslovakia further reduced the 
Jewish population to its slim fig- 
ures of today. Among the younger 
generation which stayed behind, 
assimilation and_ intermarriage, 
two “evidences” of ideological loy- 
alty, became so widespread that 
there appears to be a very small 
legacy of Jewish consciousness left 
for the children of tomorrow. 

And yet, as I left the Altneu 
Synagogue, and turned to gaze 
once more at this time-honored 
edifice, I had the conviction that 
the faith which has perpetuated 
this House of God until now 
would surely find a way to endure. 
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JEWISH LETTERS 
IN FRANCE 


HE MOST illustrious Jews of 

France prior to World War II 
were largely detached from Jewish 
questions. Their assimilation is re- 
flected in the phrase of one of 
them that “Jerusalem evokes in 
me only verses by Racine.” The 
half-Jew Proust touched on Jew- 
ish questions, but it was clearly 
in the manner of an _ outsider. 
Henri Bergson, unquestionably 
France’s leading philosopher in this 
century, prior to his death was 
ready to become a convert to 
Catholicism, toward which his phi- 
losophy had led him. If he did 
not take the final step, it was be- 
cause he would not, in those early 
1940’s, deal another blow to Jewry. 
The biographer and novelist An- 
dré Maurois supported the Vichy 
regime at the very beginning. Ex- 
cept for unavoidable passages in 
his autobiographical pieces, Mau- 
rois left Jewish subjects alone— 
sometimes, it seems, deliberately 
bypassing them where they almost 
surely belonged. Maurois’ author- 
ized biographers have gone to great 
lengths to explain his change of 
name from the Jewish “Herzog” 
to the French “Maurois.” The fact 
remains that Maurois is—and 
wants to be—a 100% Frenchman 
for whom his Jewish heritage may 


be little more than a burden. 

Another figure in French in- 
tellectual life was Julien Benda 
who, also an assimilated Jew, was 
yet respectful toward his Jewish 
heritage. Despite the honored 
place it held for him—and he 
moved yet closer to it after his 
experiences in World War II— 
he never specifically handled Jew- 
ish themes. Yet Benda _ never 
avoided them and _ frequently 
touched on them in passing. A 
comparatively minor writer of the 
older generation, Emmanuel Berl, 
has also shown a greater sympathy 
for his ancestral faith since World 
War II, though this has not pre- 
vented him from defending a for- 
mer friend, Drieu de la Rochelle, 
who during the war had become 
the Julius Streicher of France. 
If Berl—it was he in whom Jeru- 
salem evoked no more than lines 
from Racine—has on_ occasion 
commented on a Jewish issue, it 
was more as a Frenchman than 
as.a Jew. Thus, among the im- 
portant names of the older genera- 
tion there was no one to concern 
himself, in the main, with Jewish 
themes or problems. 


Despite the absence of out- 
standing figures, there have been 
Jews in the passing generation 
who were primarily interested in 
Jewish life. The poets André Spire 
and Edmond Fleg derived much 
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of their power and material from 
Jewish sources. Now well in their 
late eighties they still comment 
on Jewish questions in French- 
Jewish periodicals. Fleg, especially, 
has ardently advocated the Zion- 
ist cause and taken a vivid interest 
in the growth of Israel. The late 
Albert Cohen, a novelist of some 
skill, also drew many of his themes 
from Jewish life. 


LTHOUGH the Jewish popula- 

tion of France has consider- 
ably shrunk as a result of Nazi 
policies, France today has the 
largest Jewish population in West- 
ern Europe. Many Jews from the 
East who survived the debacle 
have settled in France, greatly 
enriching French-Jewish life. From 
Eastern immigrants—and _ their 
children—have come some of the 
important Jewish literary con- 
tributions in the last few years. 
Two Jewish novelists writing on 
Jewish themes have received the 
Goncourt Prize in the last four 
years—from an Academy which, 
together with its founders, has 
often been accused of anti-Semi- 
tism. Both writers—with very dif- 
erent viewpoints—stem from 
Eastern immigrant families. The 
first of these was Roger Ikor 
whose Les Eaux Mélées (“Mixed 
Waters”) was published in this 
country as Avrom’s Sons. It has 
generally been regarded as an as- 
similationist novel in which the 
son of a Russian immigrant family 
forsakes ancestral ways and marries 
the daughter of a peasant from 
the Isle-de-France—the very sym- 
bol of Frenchhood. Ikor, except 
for occasional contributions in 
Jewish periodicals, has not applied 
himself to Jewish themes since. 
The other Goncourt laureate is 
the rather unusual, if not incred- 
ible, figure of André Schwarz- 
Bart. Schwarz-Bart, who is vir- 
tually self-educated, published 
only half a year ago what may 
well be the most ambitious, if not 
necessarily best, Jewish novel any- 
where of the past few decades. 
Dramatizing and _ personalizing 
Jewish persecutions at Christian 
hands for almost a millennium, 
Schwartz-Bart has managed at the 
same time to convey the essence 
of Jewish ethical-religious exist- 
ence. He has very cleverly woven 
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the external dilemma of Judy 
into the fabric of an old legend 
that of the Lamed Vay.* 
very fact that two novels in syd 
a short period of time hyp 
achieved popular and critical x. 
claim—and a corresponding 
amount of abuse and Vilification 
from Jews and non-Jews alike 
may encourage a number of ney 
Jewish novels, just as one Jewis 
best-seller in this country has bes 
rapidly followed by another, 


ere are other talented youy 
Jewish writers in France today 
though their efforts have not yg 
reached comparable recognition, 
One of these especially, Jean Bloch. 
Michel, promises to become } 
writer of note, though only ox 
of his novels to date has achieve 
wide acclaim. Bloch-Michel starejfy 
life as a totally assimilated Jo} 
with a decided lack of interg 
in his ancestral faith. Then canf 
World War II and his sufferinhy 
as a Jew and he became involve). 
with the people to whom fate half having 
attached him. It is World War lfm subject 
which to this day has haunted) docume 
Bloch-Michel and which, in omfof the 
form or another, dominates hil) the gr 
writing. Even now he is not sp) have d 
cifically a writer of Jewish novekf and ay 
though a Jewish viewpoint is dis” been sl 
tinctly present. Brilliant, but t- fiction. 
tally lacking in restraint, is Isidor Cc 
Isou. Albert Memmi may be tech f cr 
nically a North African Jew, buy — 
he has written in French and hij DU" 

: ) band 

education has been entirely French fall os 
His first novel Pillar of Salt wi) 1... 
a little masterpiece. Although lif (+g 
later works have dealt partly witif 
Jewish characters, they lack tk 
power and perception—and , 
pecially the conviction—of his firs 
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novel. Like Isou, Schwartz-Batg , 

and Memmi, Arnold Mande if) coicee 
also an angry young Jew who lif 
devoted much of his considerable} 


talent to Jewish questions. Hi 
latest work, Les Vaisseaux Brill 
(“Burnt Vessels”), tells the stony 
of a young Jew, in exile sint) 
childhood, who cannot find lif 
bearings in the absence of psychi} 
logical and moral roots. - 


His survey of French Jewitf 
literary life does not purpoh 








* The novel is to be published 
in this country by Atheneum. 
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Judai io be complete. Not included are 
1 legend writers like Armand Lunel who 
v.* Thithas constantly written on Jewish 
3 in sudfehistorical subjects, largely those of 
ne hayf southern France; or Michel Mat- 
tical af yeey who, in French, has chron- 
SPOndingh icled the ways of Russian Jewry 
ification in revolt against the czars; or 
; alike~§ the Communist writers who have 
Of ney variously expressed themselves on 
© Jew Jewish subjects though from an 
as benf entirely Marxist viewpoint; or any 
er. [of the women writers who like 
1 young ‘their Christian counterparts are 
© today making more and more of an im- 
not yap pact. Nor does this survey pene- 
gnition, fe trate deeply into the scholarly 
n Block world seriously depleted by the 
come jf demands of the Nazi gas-ovens. 
nly ong Among the historians are Jules 
chieye{fe Isaac who, like the novelists 
| start(f (Schwarz-Bart, Isou, etc.) , has put 
ed Jey the largest share of blame for 
inter) Jewish suffering at the doorstep 
n. camp of the Christian church, and Leon 
ufferin) Poliakov who wrote an impressive 
rvolyef multi-volume history of the Jews, 
ate haf having become interested in the 
War IIlf subject as a result of examining 
aunty) documents on the Jewish policies 
in only of the Nazi regime. But most of 
tes hi} the great Jewish French scholars 
ot spel have disappeared from the scene 
nove and apparently revival here has 
is dis) been slower than in the field of 


Dut to fiction. 


Isidore . 

> tec Coupled with the recent success 

y. bal of Simone Signoret in the motion- 
’ i 


nd tall picture field and that of her hus- 
| band, Yves Montand, in the same 
field and other arts, French Jewish 







It was ‘ 

oh Hie cultural life seems to have re- 
vip celve i 

wil d a new impetus. 
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Bate _ Dr. Lothar Kahn is Professor of Modern 
del is Languages at Central Connecticut State 
College, New Britain, Conn. 
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Give someone... 
(yourself, too!) 


Your favorite centers 


olidays 


SCHRAFFT’S bite-sized 
CHOCOLETTES... 


crisply coated 
with Schrafft’s own 
wonderfully rich 
chocolate. They’re 
a Schrafit’s Stores 
exclusive. 


Selected. 1 and 2 Ib. 
Dark or Milk. $1.59 Ib. 







are S)CHRAFFTS days 


ScHRAFFTS 


For meil orders address: 50 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. Please add 3% for New York 
Citv, and for mailing, 42¢ for first pound, 11¢ for each additional pound to the same address. 





ONE MOTHER TELLS A 


PAREVE-KO@SHER 





others 


ALL WHITEFISH 


DELUXE GEFILTE FISH (@) 
From the spotless kitchens of Mother's Food Products, Inc. » Newark 5, 
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“I prefer pure whitelish...he wil too!” 


It’s so tender, so tasty, so incredibly delicfous! 
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CLOAK OUT-OF-TOWN DEPARTMENT I.L.G.W.U. 


George Rubin, Manager 
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Greetings and Compliments of ... 


FOURTH FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of New York 


1355 FIRST AVENUE 


Paying Now 4% Dividends 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Compliments of ... 


ATLANTIC BANK OF NEW YORK 


Main Office: 
960 Avenue of the Americas 
at 35th Street 
New York I, New York 
Phone: Oxford 5-5400 


Downtown Office: 
123 William Street 
Bet. Fulton & John Sts. 
New York 38, New York 
Phone REctor 2-0900 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


New York 20, N. Y. 














Announcing A New Publication . . 


' 
"'TORAH AS OUR GUIDE" 
by WALTER ORENSTEIN and Hertz FRANKEL 
in a beautifully designed jacket 

"Torah As Our Guide" is a textbook molded to the needs of the Jewish child. 
While it is based on the "Shulchan Aruch" it is not an Encyclopedia of Jewish Law, 
rather it is a guide to traditional living. Topics were chosen that are basic knowl- 
edge for every Jewish child. 

Written in lucid English, the authors Rabbis Orenstein and Frankel, from their 
experiences as teachers, bring many “‘firsts'' to this provocative book not found in 
other textbooks of this kind. One of the "firsts" is the inclusion of short stories that 
illustrate very effectively the central idea of every chapter. 


Available at all Bookstores — Price $2.50 


HEBREW PUBLISHING CO. 
79 DELANCEY STREET New York 2, N. Y. 




















ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


ETURNING from a concert j 

Vienna, the late composer Ay. 
nold Schoenberg and some fello, 
students of music approached ; 
synagogue. Schoenberg  excuyj 
himself with the explanation thy 
it was the anniversary of hy 
father’s death and he wanted 
go in and say some prayers, | 
was characteristic of this enip 
matic Jew that he had at thf 
time already taken steps to k. 
come a convert to Christianiy} 

In 1951, Arnold Schoenbeyf 
died in California at the age of 
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77. During the past few yea — 
increasing interest has develope whale 
especially in Europe, concerning) 41 Get 
the personality of this Jewish mf 44 4, 
sician, as well as his compositionf expand 
He still remains, however, a com, yt: , 
poser more often discussed thal i. aut 
performed. E fore Sc 

A monograph on Schoenben) } 0 fy 
and his unfinished opera “Mosh shotic ; 
and Aaron,” written by a prom) leading 
nent German musicologist, Ki ceatiy 
H. Woerner, was published if aspects 
Heidelberg late in 1959. It isin jf ean 
tended as a guide to Schoenbergiff 10, 
complex dramatic work, and if photog 
directed towards the many crf) hensive 
temporary German _ musiciah publish 
whose interest in Schoenberg’s mv Seyc 
sical ideas is now a flourishinW) man 1 
cult. Woerner discusses some} and y 
the Judaeo-religious implication{ mysica 
in the opera. Schoen 

Enthusiasm for the music df visited 
Arnold Schoenberg has also pent try a 
trated behind the Iron Curtain critic’. 
where his compositions are still) techni 
officially out of grace. At th) musica 
Second International Festival oF tive | 
Contemporary Music held in t)) emerg 
fall of 1958 in Warsaw, Polani}y gropin 
the highlight was a performant}) fulfil; 
of “A Survivor From Wars (lately 
composed by Schoenberg in 194% others 
This symphonic work evoked §  anem 
great a response from the Poliif) has s0 
musical public that it alone had) Schoe; 
be repeated in its entirety. I convi 
was performed by an East Germi#f) his Jif 
chorus and the Radio Leipzig Or cal cr 
chestra, which could not perfortf} the cr 








this music at home since Schoer 
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berg’s music is still on the Com- 
munist “Index.” Where, indeed, 
did these East Germans rehearse? 
Much of this new interest in 
the music of Schoenberg, as well 
BERG § .; other Jewish composers, may 
B very likely be a result of the still 
ncert We ervous musical atmosphere in 
Ose Are st-war Europe. Yet enthusiasm 
_ be the music of Schoenberg, in 
ached ; particular, must also be a logical 
Excuse flection of the direction in which 
1on thi wysical creativity has gone in our 













of i times The music of Arnold 
nted ty Schoenberg no longer sounds 
yers. | strange nor impenetrable—though 
S enig® is still hardly commonplace 
a _ ' concert fare for the general mu- 


) NB sical public. 
tianity 
enbery 
age of 
year, 
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Tas past spring, Grove Press in 

this country published Arnold 
Schoenberg by H. H. Stucken- 
schmidt, translated from the origi- 
‘nal German by Edith T. Roberts 
and Humphrey Searle. It is an 
_ expanded second edition of a book 
4 com which was originally published by 
1 thal the author in Zurich, shortly be- 
| fore Schoenberg’s death. It is a 


enber | brief but informative and sympa- 
Moss © thetic narrative which sketches the 
Prom leading events of an extremely 
) Kar creative life, and analyzes some 
ed "aspects of Schoenberg’s most sig- 
18 IS nificant compositions. The author 
bergiBF also includes several interesting 
nd i | photographs as well as a compre- 
sa | hensive list of all of the composer’s 
ine 


| published music. 

~ § — Stuckenschmidt is a leading Ger- 
‘ man music critic and composer, 
and was a personal friend and 
musical associate of Arnold 
f Schoenberg during the 1920’s. He 
| visited the composer in this coun- 
try after the war. While this 





ie critic’s book is by no means a 
sy) technical study of the composer’s 
: te » musical innovations nor a defini- 
IY tive biography, Schoenberg 
| th emerges here as a Jewish artist 
lant stoping his way toward creative 
anf) fulfillment. No other discussion 
a) (lately there have been many 
4), others) of this man in terms of 
i | ‘emotionally expressive composer 
“ has so clearly pointed out what to 


Schoenberg himself was a firm 
conviction; accused, throughout 
his life, of intellectualizing musi- 
cal creation, he in fact professed 
the credo early in his career: “Der 
Einfall, the inspiration that comes 

















Best Wishes 
for the New Year 


from 


Helena Rubinstein 


New York 

















A chipmunk lives in there. 
If J wait be’l! come out. 
Might be something bigger— 
like a ‘possum... 
maybe a bear... 
maybe J won't wait. 








Sooner or later he’ll learn the answers, for curiosity is the beginning 
of his education. A Prudential Education Plan can help provide 
the money to complete his education. You can do the same for your 
child by seeing your Prudential Agent. He is well-qualified to help ert, 
you choose the Prudential Education Plan that best fits your budget. 
Welcome him when he calls. 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE— 
INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 
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and Nassau families for 73 years. 


BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY NEW YEARI 


WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 


A Public Water Utility Serving Queens 






























HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


from 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING CO. 



























17 BATTERY PLACE 


Sincere Holiday Wishes 


69th STREET BROOKLYN 
FERRY CORP. 


HARRY C. SHANKS, President 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“ROSENBEATT~FRUCHTER: KESTER: 


$0. FALLSBURG, &. Y. 
Everything for A Wonderful Time 


e POOL e@ FREE DANCE INSTRUCTION e 
Finest Orchestra featuring MAX ROSENBLATT and FLORENCE DUVAL 


FINEST CUISINE — DIETARY LAWS 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 


formerty 
re MOTEL 





Under. New Mgt. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Direct to Hotel at cost of local call: BR 9-2970 
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Extends Best Wishes for 
A VERY HAPPY HOLIDAY 
to their many 
FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 


BROS. 








Serving Dairy Food Over 32 Years 


j= \teinbergs 


DAIRY RESTAURANT 








JEWIsH Front 


without theorizing, is the sole cy, 
terion of musical truth.” In jj 
late music of Jewish inspiration f 
Schoenberg at last communicaty} 
this state of absolute self-expry, 
sion. 


RNOLD SCHOENBERG was bon} 

in Vienna in 1874 of middle 
class Jewish parents. The back. 
ground of his youthful musi 
studies and activities, first i) 
Vienna and then in Berlin, wal 
that of the Wagner-Brahnl 
controversy. Schoenberg waverdf 
in his reverence for the mJ 
sic of Brahms and eventul 
ly took up with the Wagnerital 
because so many of Wagner’s nev. 
er musical ideas fascinated him) 
In 1899, Schoenberg’s early striny 
composition “Verklaerte Nacht’ 
first brought him to the attention 
of the general musical public. | 
led also to a great friendshipf 
with another famous Jewish com) 
poser, Gustave Mahler, terminate 
only by the latter’s death in 1911 


= 





Already an established compose, 
arranger, and teacher, Schoenbeny 
presented his “Pierrot Lunaire.” 
suite for speaker and five instru: 
ments, to the public in 1912, anif 
thereby made his irrevocable brea! 
with all musical traditions they 
existing. Subsequently, he evolved) 
the serial technique of the 12 
tone system of music, and there 
after continued its development it 
search of new musical sounds. Hp 
took a stand against all artistiy 
repetition, and maintained this po- 
sition for the rest of his life. 

The middle period of Schoen: 
berg’s life, that between the two 
world wars, was largely signif: 
cant for his influence upon hi 
many pupils—notably Berg, Wef 
bern, and, for a time, the Sephari 
Jew Darius Milhaud. By this tim, 
the Schoenberg-Stravinsky conttt 
versy had displaced that of Wa 
ner-Brahms among the young mf 
sicians of Europe. ' 


With the rise of Hitler to powty 
in 1933, Schoenberg lost his ace 
demic positions and fled to Pari 
His music was subsequently cot 
demned by the Nazis as degeneritl 
and foreign. In Paris, before 
left for America in 1934, Schowf 
berg formally re- converted 
self back into the Jewish fait 
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The 
PILGRIM 
LAUNDRY 
Inc. 


the very best in laundry and 
dry cleaning services 
A 
serving 
Manhattan 
Bronx 
Westchester 
Rockland County 
Brooklyn 
Queens 
Long Island 
v 


Brooklyn, New York 
SOuth 8-4567 
West Hempstead, Long Island 
IVanhoe 6-4600 
In Westchester & Rockland Counties 


Call SOuth 8-4567 Collect 








Holiday Greetings from... 


DANNY’S 
HIDE-A-WAY, Inc. 
© 


151 EAST 45th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 











V. SANTINI, Inc. 


Moving & Storage 
® 
2314-16 JEROME AVENUE 


Bronx, N. Y. 











Though precipitated by anti-Se- 
mitic events, this move had been 
contemplated for many years. As 
a very young man, he had been 
converted to Catholicism and then 
to Lutheran Protestantism. 

In the United States, Schoenberg 
settled in Los Angeles because its 
climate was more favorable to his 
health. There his reputation de- 
veloped as an outstanding teacher 
of composition both privately and 
with the University of California. 
Though he shunned the musical 
ideas of the nearby movie colony, 
he nevertheless developed a warm 
friendship with the late George 
Gershwin. 

Schoenberg’s life in this coun- 
try, where he became a citizen in 
1940, was characterized by a de- 
liberate Jewish affirmation in his 
musical creativity. These last 
works have also proved to be 
among the most “accessible” for 
all audiences. A fluent writer, he 
also wrote the texts for these 
compositions. 

In 1938, he composed “Kol 
Nidre,” an eloquent and beautiful 
score to an English text for speak- 
er, or rabbi, a mixed chorus, and 
a small orchestra. Composed in 
ten days, it develops the tradi- 
tional prayer melody “in extend- 
ed tonality,” and while not devo- 
tional music for the liturgical 
services, it is music of a very 
deep religious inspiration. It is 
Schoenberg, the Marrano, affirm- 
ing his true faith. 


‘THoucH engaged in other com- 

positions of a more general 
nature, he turned again and again 
to Jewish subjects. In 1945, he 
composed a prologue to the Book 
of Genesis for orchestra and 
chorus. In 1947, in a brief inter- 
val of two weeks, he wrote “A 
Survivor From Warsaw” for 
speaker, male chorus, and orches- 
tra. This composition in the 12- 
tone system proclaims the Shema 
Yisroel. 

As early as 1925, Arnold 
Schoenberg began to write his text 
for a projected oratorio-opera in 
three acts, “Moses and Aaron.” 
He started to compose the music 
for it in 1930 and completed two 
acts of the work before his death. 
There are only a few sketches for 








Holiday Greetings .. . 


HAMBURG 
SAVINGS BANK 


v 


Main Office: 
Myrtle Ave. near Knickbocker 


v 
Ridgewood Office: 
Wyckoff Ave. cor. Gates 

at Myrtle-Wyckoff Junction 
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Cypress Hills Office: 


Fulton Street cor. Crescent 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Free Parking 








To all our Jewish Depositors and 
Friends. May the Year 5721 bring 
Health, Happiness and Prosperity 


BUSHWICK 


SAVINGS BANK 


ws 
Grand St. at Graham Ave. 
1240 LIBERTY AVE. 
5821 AVENUE N 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Ins. Corp. 
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BECAUSE— 


"They Won't Let You Wear It 
Unless It Fits" 


SMART NEW YORKERS WEAR 


Kolmer -Marcus 
CLOTHES 


Broadway at 38th Street 
New York City 
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ROOF HEALTH CLUB 
Sheraton Atlantic Hotel 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
New York City 
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NEW YEAR 


GREETINGS AND 
BEST WISHES 
TO OUR MANY 
PATRONS AND 

FRIENDS 


* 


The Best in 
BAKING 
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Best Wishes... 


FRIGID FOOD 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


. 
1599 EAST WARREN 


DETROIT, MICH. 
TEmple !-7900 


the third and final act. The first 
act adheres closely to the Biblical 
narrative. The second act is a 
dialogue between the two brothers 
—one the philosopher-idealist, the 
other a practical materialist—and 
its ends as Moses smashes the first 
tablets in despair at the frailty 
and falseness of man. The two 
acts of Schoenberg’s opera have 
been performed twice in post-war 
Germany in 1954 and 1957. Short- 
ly before his death, he completed 
the setting of two psalms to his 
own text which declares: “Only 
true Judaism can save the world 
from self-destruction,” and con- 
cludes with the words ‘“‘and yet 
I pray.” 

Among several scores which 
Schoenberg left unfinished was an 
oratorio ‘“‘Jakobsleiter” (Jacob’s 
Ladder). He began to work at it 
as early as 1913 and returned to it 
periodically; indeed, again during 
the final weeks of his life. Much 
as the Patriarch Jacob wrestled 
with the Angel of God, so it seems 
did the Jew Arnold Schoenberg 
wrestle with his own musical gen- 
ius and with his religious heritage 
throughout his life. 


IRENE HEsKES 


Irene Heskes, singer and pianist, is also 
a lecturer and writer on music. 























Cordial Good Wishes fo all our 
Jewish Friends and Patrons 


PORTERHOUSE 
RESTAURANT 


Porterhouse Steaks-Chops 
MAINE LOBSTERS 


aa 
294 W. MERRICK ROAD 
Valley Stream, L. I. 
Valley Stream 5-9597 
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New Year Greetings! 
FARBAND BRANCH No. 163 


M. HERTZ, Secretary 
S. ABRAMS, Treasurer 




















SUTTER FRENCH 
CONFECTIONS, Inc. 


French Candies, Cakes 


Pastries, Pies and Cookies 


Bronx: 2512 Grand Concourse 
New York: 18 Greenwich Ave. 
Brooklyn: 803 Flatbush Ave. 








Best Wishes to All ... 


47 WELLINGTON PLACE 
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Gems of Yiddish Poetry end Folklore 


NOAH NACHBUSH'S 
RECORDS 


of the traditions of the Vilna Art Theater, 
these classics of Jewish literature an 


tional melodies. Nachbush's 


musical accompaniment 
breakable. 


NOAH NACHBUSH 
W317 ATLANTIC AVE., SEA GATE, 


BROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 
Phone: HI 9-1943 
(If no answer: TR 3-7993) 


Artistically interpreted in the best style 


folklore charm the listener with the purity 
of a Yiddish which is keyed to tradi- 
enuine in- 
terpretations create a rare aesthetic and 
nostalgic experience. All records have 
and are un- 











DR. ISAAC GROSSMAN 


297 EAST 10th STREET 
New York City 
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MENDELSON EGG CO. 


Phone: TYler 8-2515 


4001 JOY ROAD __— DETROIT, MICH. 
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ir. Serving the motorist since 1927 


Electricians, Wipers, Motors 
Generators, Carburetors 
Pennsylvania Oil 


Corner 75th Street 


ACTIVE AUTOMOTIVE 


Speedometers, Motor Tune Up, Auto 


1403 York Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 








SUN and SUN Equipment 
3 ACCURATE 
AUTO SERVICE 


Boats, Foreign & Domestic Cars 


Magnetoes — Exp. since 1903 


670 ACADEMY STREET 
at 205th St. Broadway LO 9-9370 


Speedometers, Electric & Carburetion, 





PARK WEST 
Memorial Chapel, Inc. 
115 West 79th St., New York City 


i] 
ALPERT BROS. & H. E. MEYERS 


e 
Tel. ENdicott 2-3600 











Phone SEdgwick 3-5400 
Their Memory Deserves the Finest 


BRONX & LAUER 


MEMORIALS CORP. 


BEN PEARLBERG 
Monuments of Every Description 


2020 JEROME AVENUE 
Near Burnside Ave. 
Bronx 53, N. Y. 
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To the Editor: 

It has been over two years now 
that Rabbi Mordecai Kaplan 
wrote his distinguished tribute to 
Hayim Greenberg in the Jewish 
Forum. In his moving eulogy 
Dr. Kaplan referred to the con- 
struction of the new MHayim 
Greenberg Institute in Jerusalem 
as “a new development in the 
inner life of a large and impor- 
tant sector of the Jewish people 
throughout the world.” The pur- 
pose of the school named after 
the great Zionist personality was 
to effect a healing of the breach 
between “‘secular and _ religious” 
Jews, to facilitate a “rapproche- 
ment” between the “Yiddishists” 
and those who have accepted the 
religious tradition of Judaism, to 
foster a bond of “mutual loyalty,” 
to “create a bridge between sec- 
ularist and synagogue Jews.” 

How far has the Hayim Green- 
berg Institute lived up to the 
elevated aims and purposes assign- 
ed to it by the saintly leader of 
Reconstructionism? 

The students who spent the 
1958-1959 academic year at the 
beautiful teachers’ seminary in 
Bakka, Jerusalem, were certainly 
representative of the heterogene- 
ous character of world Jewry. 
Among the students was a size- 
able contingent of observant or- 
thodox Jews who came from Ye- 
shiva University. The Jewish The- 
ological Seminary sent five stu- 
dents. The various Hebrew teach- 
er’s colleges contributed a large 
number of graduating students 
to the shnat hishtalmut (“year of 
perfecting Hebrew” at the Ha- 
yim Greenberg Institute. Despite 
the different degrees of religious 
observance practiced by the Ca- 
nadian and American students 
they were all aware of the religious 
traditions of Judaism. Religious 
life manifested itself in the form 
of minyanim (almost every day 


The writer of this letter, Arnold Ages, 
teaches French at Ohio State University. 
He was a student at the Hayim Greenberg 
Institute in Israel and, although his 
letter refers specifically to conditions 
during the academic year of 1958-59, it 
has a wider and general interest. 


Wishing All Our Customers, Friends 
and the Jewish People Everywhere 
A Happy, Prosperous & Peaceful 


NEW YEAR! 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to the Jewish 
people for their confidence and 
patronage that made the 
WILNO Kosher "Pure Beef" Products 

¢ Preferred for their taste 

¢ Praised for their quality 

¢ Commended for their flavor 

¢ And held in high repute because 
of their observance of Kashruth. 


Watch for this label 





Your Guarantee for 
KASHRUTH AND QUALITY 


WILNO KOSHER 
SAUSAGE CO. 
730 WEST 12TH PLACE 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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when the Yeshiva students were at 
the school), the daily blessing 
over the bread at meals, the pres- 
ence of kippot, the benching, Fri- 
day evening kiddush and havdala 
on Saturday evening. On Pesach 
the American students conformed 
to orthodox practices when they 
sold the chometz. 

In the middle of January, 1958, 
the student body was supplement- 
ed considerably with the arrival 
of a group of South American 
student-teachers, most of whom 
came from Argentina. The mem- 
bers of this group conformed al- 
most exactly to the “secularist” 
or “Yiddishist” Jew mentioned by 
Dr. Kaplan in his article. Al- 
though they all spoke excellent 
Hebrew, the majority of the stu- 
dents were completely estranged 
from the concept of Judaism as a 
religious system. Most of them 
had never opened a prayer-book 
or participated in the kiddush. 
One student told me that his only 
contact with religious Judaism 
was the Sephardic community of 
Argentina, known for their fa- 
naticism and anti-Israel policies. 
For the rest, their only link with 
world Jewry was their knowledge 
of Yiddish which, even though 
they were teen-agers whose moth- 
er tongue was Spanish, they spoke 
with ‘an extraordinary fluency, 
and of course, the Hebrew lan- 
guage itself. 

With the presence of two dis- 
tinct types of Jews in the machon 
it would appear that here was an 
excellent opportunity for a bridge 
to be built between the secular 
and the synagogue Jew. But the 
difficulties in implementing this 
aim has shown that a rapproche- 
ment is a very complex problem. 

It is hard to ascertain how much 
influence the religious students had 
over the non-religious. The in- 
verse, however, was comparatively 
easy to gauge. Since the South 
American students felt no reli- 
gious obligations whatsoever their 
actions on many occasions were 
bound to embarrass and at times 
offend the more religious elements. 
Aside from one student from Bra- 
zil, none of the Latin Americans 
responded to invitations to attend 
minyans even when it was ex- 
plained that one person was needed 
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to complete the quorum. Al- 
though the majority of American 
students ate with kippot the sec- 
ularist Jews refused to follow 
suit even on Shabat. It was very 
rare that the secularist Jews joined 
in the grace after meals. On 
several occasions, the question of 
strict kashrut observance was 
brought up when it was discover- 
ed that the South American stu- 
dents had been negligent in using 
proper dishes. The observance of 
Shabat raised other disturbing 
problems. Feeling that they were 
not bound by the restrictions of 
an orthodox Sabbath (in spite of 
the fact that the rules of the Ha- 
yim Greenberg Institute call for 
complete shmirat Shabat) these 
students felt free to use the tele- 
phone and on occasion play the 
radio. Additional difficulties were 
experienced by orthodox students 
who roomed with the secularists. 
The latter persisted in turning 
on the lights. 

Suffice it to say that these in- 
fractions of the religious code 
were not accepted happily, es- 
pecially by the orthodox students 
in the Institute. The Yeshiva Uni- 
versity representatives were an- 
noyed by the laxity of Sabbath 
observance and kashrut. But even 
the less orthodox elements among 
the American students expressed 
their displeasure when on several 
instances South American girls 
came down to the Sabbath meal 
in shorts. All the religious ele- 
ments were disturbed by the light 
attitude taken by the South Amer-~ 
ican students towards the Sabbath, 
Pesach, and religious observance 
in general. It was the complete 
absence of any religious orienta- 
tion whatsoever on the part of 
the Latin Americans which made 
the American students feel that 
their religious customs and beliefs 
were being mocked. A student 
from Argentina who called certain 
rules of the Sabbath “ridiculous” 
did little to foster understanding 
between the groups. 

It is unfortunate that those in 
charge of the Hayim Greenberg 
Institute did little on the practical 
or ideological level to help create 
the proper atmosphere required 
for integrating such divergent 
groups as the ones mentioned 
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above ... the students were in no 
way made aware of any of the 
aims or purposes of the institute 
they were attending. As far as 
the students were concerned, im- 
proving their Hebrew and knowl- 
edge of the Bible was the sole 
reason they were in Israel. There 
were no organized discussions of 
the problems facing the secular 
and the religious Jew. There was 
no official effort made to get re- 
ligious students to present their 
views. Nor were the secular stu- 
dents permitted to explain their 
feelings on religion. As a result, 
the Hayim Greenberg Institute 
did little that year to carry 
through its aim—to create a bond 
of understanding. 

The decision of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity — afterwards reconsidered 
and withdrawn — not to send any 
more students to the Institute 
would constitute a great loss of 
prestige to the Hayim Greenberg 
Institute. No official reason for 
this decision was given but the 
students at the school in Jerusa- 
lem knew that it was based upon 
the belief that the atmosphere 
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generated by secular students y 
not conducive to the developme 
of a religious student. Yeshiy 
students in Israel were often om 
barrassed at mentioning that th 
studied at the Hayim Greenbg 
Institute. They were greeted } 
curious glances and asked what 
Yeshiva boy was doing in a gy 
sha school. 4 


The failure of the 
Greenberg Institute was perhg 
inevitable. It seems that the gy 
between secularism and religi 
has grown too wide. The religigg 
student feels that a rapprochemem 
with the secular would involy 
sacrifice of ideals. For the seculj 
Jew it would be easier to come§ 
an appreciation of his religigg 
cousin but without  leadershj 
from above this is impossible. Aj 
so for the religious students & 
South American secularists remi 
goyim dovrei ivrit, “Hebrew 
speaking Gentiles.” For the Soul 
American Jews the religious si 
dents are still superstitious 
from the past. 


ARNOLD A¢ 
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HE worK of Ihud Olami in the last five years, 

since the setting up of its Department for Eng- 
lish-Speaking Countries, showed results in the pro- 
jects which were carried out in Israel this summer. 
The Social Workers’ Fellowship of the Labor Zionist 
Organization of the United States sent its first Fel- 
low, Meyer Bass of Milwaukee, for a stay of three 
months. The seminar for active members of the 
Labor Zionist Organization of America was another 
project. The subject of the seminar, “The Con- 
struction of a New Society in Israel,” was introduced 
by a brilliant address by Moshe Sharett. On ques- 
tioning the Prime Minister, Mr. Ben-Gurion, during 
their meeting with him in his office, he outlined the 
three main tasks to be undertaken: (1) to learn, 
and teach children, Hebrew; (2) to achieve ever- 
closer contact with Israel; (3) aliya. 


Young Poale Zion of England organized its sum- 
mer camp in Bet Berl in Israel for the first time, 
with forty young people between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. This movement which was established 
since the founding of the State has a steady record 
of aliya to its credit, with settlers working in the 
country from Kiryat Shmoneh to Eilat. Its recently 
projected scheme of urban settlement in the new 
port city of Ashdod is attracting the attention of 
young people in the various English-speaking coun- 
tries as well as in Israel itself. 


DISCUSSION was recently held in the Central 

Committee of Mapai to determine its attitude 
to the World Zionist Organization. Though the 
evaluation of the World Zionist Organization was 
that it is by no means playing the part it should 
be playing today, twelve years after the establishment 
of the State of Israel, the real core of the discussion 
centered around this point: to maintain, improve 
and strengthen the existing Zionist Organization or 
to look for a new instrument which should serve 
as the main connecting link between Israel and world 
Jewry. The Central Committee’s conclusion was 
that every effort must be made to strengthen and 
revitalize the World Zionist Organization and it 
is with this in view that preparations are being made 
for the forthcoming 25th Zionist Congress, to be 
held in Jerusalem. 

The following resolutions were passed at the time 
(June 2, 1960): 

1. The Central Committee of the Israel Labor 
Party (Mapai) urges the organization of the Jewish 
people within a general Jewish framework, accord- 
ing to conditions prevailing in each particular coun- 
try. The resolutions also urge the provision of 
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Hebrew education for the younger generation, pig 
neer immigration to Israel, visits of Jewish youth 
Israel for short or long periods, and the investment 
of capital in Israel. 

2. The Israel Labor Party furthermore suppory 
the program for the extension of the World Zioniy 
Organization in order to bring other Jewish move. 
ments and other organizations into closer association 
with the aims of the organization. It agrees thy 
such bodies as are prepared to accept the principles 
of the Jerusalem program and to cooperate on the 
basis of it with Zionist institutions should rot b 
required to adopt the present organizational form 
of the Zionist movement but should be allowed tp 
participate in the Zionist Congress. 

3. The Israel Labor Party further holds that in 
addition to the Zionist organization helping in th 
political and economic consolidation of Israel it 
should also foster Jewish consciousness within the 
hearts of Jews in other lands and should do every- 
thing possible to advance and to improve Hebrew 
education in all its forms. Personal identification 
with Israel, by means of capital investment or by 
sending children to be educated in Israel, or by 
coming on aliya, should be the focal point of Zionist 
aims, apart from contributing to the upbuilding 
of the State. 

4. All members of the party in Government in- § 
stitutions and the Jewish Agency are expected to 
do their utmost to put these resolutions into prac- 
tice. 

§. The Israel Labor Party calls upon the Thu & 
Olami and all its affiliated bodies, together with all § 
friends of the Jewish Labor movement throughout f 
the world, to prepare for the 25th Zionist Congres fF 
in order to raise the prestige of active Labor Zionism, 
so that this congress may serve as the turning-point 
in the standing and activities of the Zionist move- 
ment. 
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Need for the Zionist Movement: 
The Majority Opinion 


tT THE outset I must make a remark about 
A terminology. We have all heard the term “Zion- 
ist” roundly abused. Over and over again we heard 
our foremost personality—the Prime Minister— 
making it distinctly clear that he does not consider 
himself ‘ta Zionist.” May I take the liberty of 
offering my own interpretation about Mr. Ben- 
Gurion? I think he is a Zionist at heart, no matter 
what definition he may choose to apply to himself. 

I speak here not only on behalf of those of my 
fellow-Zionists who are present in this audience. 
[also speak in defense of many good Jews in different 
parts of the world—of a man in Sydney, a man 
in Melbourne, of one in Manchester or Johannesburg 
or faraway Helsinki and wherever else they may be. 
Their lives, such as they are, have been cast or mis- 
cast in a certain pattern. They failed to settle in 
the Homeland while there was still time: it is per- 
haps late now. But from my own contacts with 
them I know—as do many fellow-members in this 
audience—that those people live and breathe with 
love and concern for the State of Israel. They call 
it Zionism. 

The focal point of our debate is the problem of 
aliya from the West. Let us be honest with our- 
selves and admit that, in addressing ourselves to 
the Jews of the free and prosperous countries, we 
are in the habit of striking a tone of moral indig- 
nation, which is neither justified nor realistic. There 
are, to be sure, exceptions to every rule. But the 
general rule is that we all came here as refugees 
from persecution in one form or another. This 
applies to us, whether we are the children of the 
first or the second or the third aliya, or any wave 
of immigration that followed; it applies to the Jews 
who came here from every country and every com- 
munity. I am, therefore, not ready to sit in judgment 
upon an American Jew who does not settle in Israel. 
I do not know what I would have done were I in 
his position. 

We shall not be able to engender in the Jews of the 
free countries a desire to come and settle here by 
holding up to them the specter of impending ca- 
lamities, or by scolding them, or by shaming and re- 
proaching them that they are not doing their duty. 
On the other hand, where there are American Jews 
who have shown an inclination to immigrate, it is 





From the closing speech given at a meeting of the Central 
Committee of Mapai on the subject of the World Zionist 
Organization. 


by Moshe Sharett 





within our power to encourage or to discourage them. 
It depends a great deal on the conditions we create 
in this country for their absorption. 


E HAVE evolved a whole system of devices for 

the absorption of masses of immigrants who 
flee from persecution. But in the case of the settler 
from the West, it is individual treatment that is 
required. Even if the present rate of immigration 
from the free countries should rise to higher pro- 
portions, the immigrant will still have to be treated 
as an individual. In so far as the settlers from the 
West represent a class with common characteristics 
these will have to be studied with the view to 
creating conditions in the country which, as far 
as possible, shall be suited to these people and to 
their potentialities. What good will it do us to 
raise a chorus of indignation each time a Westerner 
finds he cannot adjust here and goes back? It be- 
hooves us rather to anticipate such developments and 
prepare for them. 


Let me cite an instance from the field of legis- 
lation. To many in this hall my views may appear 
as a denial of some of our fundamental principles. 
I am referring to the law on government service 
recently passed in the Knesset. It contains a clause 
which, from the point of view of the State, has 
logic on its side: only an Israeli citizen can be a 
government employee. It would seem axiomatic 
that such a law should be adopted, but in practice 
such legislation is contrary to what we understand 
by the aims of Zionism. Of course, there is need 
for a citizenship law; the present law does not im- 
pose Israeli citizenship on anybody: it grants it. 
It does not deprive a man of his former citizenship: 
it allows him to keep it. He is free to retain his 
old allegiance and remain in the country as a per- 
manent inhabitant and engage in any occupation. 
But according to the new law he is not permitted to 
be a government worker. With other nations this is 
self-evident; but not with us, for we are not like 
other nations. We are interested in aliya, and this 
sort of legislation militates against aliya. This pro- 
vision may be justified when applied to the Foreign 
Ministry, the Ministry of Defense or the Ministry 
of Police, but not in the Treasury, or Trade and 
Industry, or Agriculture, or Development, or Trans- 
portation, or Health, or even the Ministries of Justice 
and Education, where experts are required. We are 
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a Zionist state aiming to absorb settlers, and our 
laws must promote absorption—not hamper it. 
None of what has been said is to be interpreted 
as absolying any Jew from his obligation to settle 
in Israel, but let us also remember that the Zionist 
movement has always been a movement for aliya, 
never an order of olim.* It is impossible to make 
personal aliya a prerequisite for membership in the 
Zionist organization. But neither can an organi- 
zation call itself Zionist if it does not place pro- 
motion of aliya at the top of its agenda. Certainly 
Wwe cannot permit a situation in which Jews who 
call themselves “Zionists” are opposed to aliya and 
prevent their own children from settling in Israel. 


ow about the world-wide Zionist organization 

which Mr. Ben-Gurion thinks is no longer im- 
portant and can easily be dispensed with. This is 
to liquidate an asset of inestimable value. I agree 
that the unity of the Jewish people does not depend 
on the existence of a world organization: it was there 
before the emergence of the Zionist movement and 
is sure to survive its dissolution. But in the World 
Zionist Organization we do have a concrete embodi- 
ment of that Jewish unity and of the link of world 
Jewry with Israel. With all its serious shortcomings 
and much as it is in need of improvement, it is still 
the only organizational instrument we possess. Con- 
sidering its significance in cementing and maintain- 
ing links among the Jews themselves, and its sig- 
nificance in relation to the outside world, it would 
be shortsighted to treat the survival or demise of 
the Zionist movement as a matter of no importance. 

Theodor Herzl left us this heritage—the idea of 
organizing the Jews of the world for the Homeland, 
the organizational framework of the Zionist move- 
ment and the world forum of the Zionist Congress. 
The League of Nations, in granting the Palestine 
Mandate to Great Britain, for the first time recog- 
nized this idea as a principle in international law. 
I do not see why we should abdicate from the po- 
sition this recognition has given us. It is a position 
by which the Jews of the world are accorded the 
right to have a representative body to protect their 
political interests, the welfare of the Jewish com- 
munity in the Holy Land and the right to maintain 
their organic link with that land. 

To be sure, once the State of Israel came into 
being, far-reaching changes have taken place in our 
relations with the nations of the world and in our 
relations with the Diaspora. That does not mean, 
however, that the State of Israel has divested itself 
of its mission to serve as the National Homeland 
of the whole Jewish people. Israel still has to draw 
on the Diaspora for strength and assistance and the 
Diaspora still depends on Israel for inspiration and, 
occasionally, for political support. In matters of 


* Immigrants. 
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historic import as well as in day-to-day problems 
there is still the need for maintaining an organi. 
zational forum for giving this link political, legal 
and public expression. Rather than hasten to dis. 
member it without first providing a substitute, we 
ought rather to seek to enlarge and strengthen the 
already existing form. 


"THERE is yet another aspect to this problem—on 
that is rather prosaic yet at the same time in- 
volving a serious principle: what will happen to 
our fund-raising campaigns if the World Zionist 
Organization should cease to exist? Who will carry 
them on if there are no headquarters to direct them? 
Without a central control, who will set the list of 
priorities? Shall each territorial organization go 
about such things as it sees fit? Shall each local cam- 
paign remit the money it raises directly to the Israel 
Treasury? In that case, foreign citizens will become 
taxpayers of the State of Israel! Or will the State 
of Israel have to set up a different Zionist organi- 
zation or manufacture some likeness thereof? 

Mr. Ben-Gurion has also made some _ remarks 
which lead one to believe he is ready to forego the 
fund-raising campaigns as well. Aren’t we selling 
Israel Bonds? Aren’t we making a determined effort 
to get private capital to invest in Israel? These are— 
or are about to become—the main sources for fi- 
nancing the upbuilding and development of Israel, 
while the fund-raising campaigns will lose their im- 
portance—or so, it seems, Mr. Ben-Gurion intimates. 

My own personal experience cannot lead me to 
such conclusions. Three and a half years ago I was 
urged by the leaders of the United Jewish Appeal 
in the United States to come and address an emer- 
gency conference in order to explain why we need 
a “special fund” to finance immigration from Eastern 
Europe. The UJA had been under pressure by the 
Minister of Finance and by the Jewish Agency. They 
“pressured” me—and I had to address not only the 
conference but many meetings throughout the coun- 
try. Now I have again been approached for the 
same purpose. Mr. Eshkol is putting pressure upon 
me to go and I am only one of many. All this is 
taking place while there is intensive activity on 
behalf of Israel Bonds—Golda Meir went there for 
that purpose—and Pinhas Sapir did quite well in 
enlisting private investments. No one is ready to 


give up the UJA. Certainly not Mr. Eshkol. 


It is not only a question of the actual funds 
raised, but also the manner of raising them. It is 
not only the economic function this financial in- 
strument performs in Israel, but the social and 
psychological impact its activities have on the Dias- 
pora where the funds are being raised. Bonds are 
sold only in some countries. Investments are made 
by individuals, whose number is bound to remain 
limited, even if the activity spreads. But the collec- 
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tions for the various funds are carried on in every 
free country, with the participation of the Jewish 
masses in every walk of life. 


The United Israel Appeal or the United Jewish 
Appeal is a great and inspiring phenomenon, the like 
of which is not to be found in the history of human 
civilization. A whole people, scattered among seventy 
nations and speaking seventy tongues, in every 
part of the world, has risen as one man to build 
up its historic homeland, prompted by a free and 
spontaneous awakening of a sense of dedication, 
each man and woman voluntarily giving of his or 
her substance—some more, some less. It is an ac- 
tivity which gives meaning to their lives. 


WE VERY fact of a central budget for the whole 
Jewish world makes certain that the money will 
be spent in accordance with Zionist aims: aliya, 
colonization, housing, Hebrew education in the Dias- 
pora, halutz and youth organization, etc. Once 
there is a world agency, it necessarily sets up a cen- 
tral office for Hebrew educational activity in the 
Diaspora, sends teachers from Israel to other coun- 
tries and establishes agencies in Israel and in the 
Diaspora for training Hebrew teachers, organizes 
conferences and seminars in Israel for teachers in 
the Diaspora, stimulates local efforts for strengthen- 
ing the movement for the revival of Hebrew among 
Jewish youth, etc. The Zionist Executive succeeded 
recently in convening in Israel for the first time a 
world conference of Jewish youth groups. The 
groups represented included Zionists and non-Zion- 
ists, even those who until a short time ago had been 
opposed to anything that even smacked of Zionism. 
To be sure, such a change of heart has been brought 
about by the impact that the State of Israel has had 
on the Jews of the world. But had the move to 
convene the conference been made by the State of 
Israel itself, many circles would have balked at parti- 
cipation. Just now the Youth Department is planning 
to organize several regional conferences of Jewish 
youth of all shades of opinion in various centers of 
the world. Such activity would be inconceivable 
if it were initiated by the representatives of the 

Israel government. 

Although we have heard so many words of oppro- 
brium about the Zionists in the United States, con- 
siderable progress has been made there, too, in the 
field of Hebrew education and of youth work 
with the help of the various branches of the Youth 
and Education Department of the Zionist Executive. 
The progress is still unsatisfactory, but, when com- 
pared to the situation prevailing in recent years, a 
great deal has been accomplished. The educational 
achievements which pleasantly surprised the Prime 
Minister on his recent visit to the United States did 
not come out of the blue sky. A new situation has 


arisen there now, following the changes in the or- 
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ganizational structure, the financial practices and 
the status of the fund-raising agencies in that coun- 
try. The responsibility for youth and educational 
activities has been placed on the shoulders of the 
American Zionist Council in which all Zionist 
bodies are represented. This is a great challenge 
and a great opportunity. Are we to stifle this de- 
velopment at its very birth? 


NE OF the great enterprises the abolition of which 

is being advocated is the Jewish National Fund. 
It is an institution tied to the World Zionist Or- 
ganization and to its central authority, but it also 
has its roots in every land of the Diaspora. The 
JNF is not the creation of the State of Israel. But 
today its existence and its operations depend on a 
partnership between it and the agencies of the Israel 
Government. To the Jewish people in Israel and 
throughout the world, the JNF is not just “an 
international corporation” or “a bureaucratic ma- 
chine.” Of course, it has an apparatus of officials, 
as has any important enterprise or project. So has 
the General Staff of the Israel Army of Defense. 
So had the Hagana. So had the Jewish Brigade. 
Such an apparatus is a vital element, not an un- 
necessary nuisance. When it is sought to discredit 
the Jewish National Fund by dubbing it “a bu- 
reaucratic machine,” it is necessary to counter that 
the Jewish National Fund is a highly valuable asset 
of unique importance to the Jews of the world as 
an. energizing and educative agency. 

Has the time arrived for us to liquidate the JNF? 
What is to take its place? Another Ministry in the 
Israel Government, or another department in a 
ministry? That would mean, of course, an addi- 
tional item in the Government budget. Or shall we 
seek some new contrivance for raising the money 
now raised by the JNF? It will not be as good. 
In the JNF every individual feels he has a per- 
sonal part, a personal responsibility, whether he 
assists in making collections at a family celebration 
or a Jewish festival, or seeks to influence the local 
school to be active on behalf of the JNF, or carries 
on propaganda for the JNF, or takes part in con- 
ventions and conferences or in committees. There 
is here a perennial source of enthusiasm, of a readi- 
ness to Serve, of moral satisfaction. 

This is not to say that there is nothing wrong 
with the present set-up of the Jewish National 
Fund. In some countries its prestige is not high. 
There is a need for changes in personnel and in 
methods of work. There is a need for a new spirit 
and for renewed effort in the organizational field. 


[N THE larger issue of the World Zionist Organi- 

zation we are faced with a similar issue: shall we 
maintain and enlarge it or shall we set about estab- 
lishing a new body or group of bodies? Those who 
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favor the latter course so far have been content with 
vague generalities and have yet to submit a plan 
for a new organization or organizations. Those who 
favor continuing the present Zionist Organization 
have made their position clear. 


Suppose a new body—or bodies—is formed, who 
will take the initiative in forming it—or them? Can 
the State of Israel organize Jews outside its own 
borders? Once a new organization is formed, will 
there be any central link between the various terri- 
torial branches or will they each act on their own? 
Will the demand for more intensive Zionist content 
we now address to the Zionists of the world have a 
better effect when we address it to the various new 
organizations of non-Zionist Jews? Viewed his- 
torically and in the light of immediate reality, do 
we not stand to lose an instrument of incalculable 
worth by liquidating the world-wide framework 
and the international forum we now have in the 
WZO and the Zionist Congress? Since there seems 
to be a possibility of enlarging the scope of the 
existing Zionist Organization and converting it into 
a more universal Jewish body—is not this a more 
feasible solution than the attempt to create something 
entirely new? 


It is easy to cut down a tree: all you need is an 
axe. It is all in human hands. But it is much more 
difficult to make a tree grow—that depends on the 
grace of God. 
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E MuST have coordination and full cooperation 

between the Government and the Jewish Agency, 
Where there are functions performed by the Goy. 
ernment in the natural course of its work as , 
government, there ought not to be any duplication 
by the Agency. Where there are functions which 
naturally belong to the Agency, the Government 
should help without encroaching. In the field of 
education in the Diaspora, Government representa. 
tives can and ought to help, but they cannot take 
over the functions. 

The Zionist Organization is in need of dynamic 
leadership. I do not mean the present leadership 
has to be changed, but it has to be activated more 
vigorously. It has a job to do in stirring up the 
communities of the Diaspora and confronting them 
with urgent tasks. There is no room for a Zionist 
organization which is totally unconcerned with aliyg, 
Nobody can call itself “Zionist” unless it actively 
engages in the organizing and moving of Aalutz youth 
to Israel. 

As regards aliya, it is not enough to make demands 
only on the Diaspora. First and foremost, the or- 
ganization of absorption in the country must be 
seen to. The Party must cease preaching to others. 
Its duty now is to form its ranks in preparation 
for the grave tasks it faces. The responsibility it 
bears for tackling its tasks is indivisible. That re- 
sponsibility includes the task of guiding the destiny 
of the Zionist movement—it is one of the pivotal 
problems in the life of our people. 


Proposed Roads to Zionist Revival 


by Meir Argov 


: TASK of Mapai in Israel is fairly clear: as 

the strongest political party in the country it 
hammers out a tentative program and then proceeds 
to enlist the support of the parties with which it 
has to form a coalition in the Government. The task 
that confronts Labor Zionists when applied to the 
Gola is more difficult and more complicated. By 
comparison with Mapai’s task in Israel, it seems to 
be elusive. Our position in the Gola is not the same 
as in Israel. Nor is the work to be done the same. 
Nevertheless, I propose that as a party—one of the 
many parties in the Zionist movement and one of the 
still more numerous groups in the Jewish world— 
we should work out a tentative platform and then 
proceed to win over first the Zionist movement and 
then the rest of the Jewish world. 

We must always bear in mind the indivisibility 
of Jewish destiny and the interdependence of the 
Homeland and the Dispersion. 

What do we want in the Diaspora? We are a 
socialist party. But socialism does not have the 


same implications for the countries outside Israel 
as it has for Israel. We are not asking our /averim 
in the United States or in Canada to change the 
social forms of their respective countries in the 
image of what we have or what we aspire to have in 
Israel. It is not for us to interfere with the inclina- 
tion—or lack of it—of our fellow Labor Zionists 
in Great Britain or in Canada to joining the Labor 
Party or the C.C.F. But we expect them to help 
us maintain in Israel the kind of society we have 
established here and the kind of society we hope to 
achieve here. That means many things, including 
efforts to create a favorable climate of opinion for 
Mapai in the Diaspora among Jews and non-Jews. 
But that is a comparatively easy job. We want our 
haverim to do more than that, something more 
difficult to accomplish, something our haverim in 
the Diaspora, and especially in the United States, 
have neglected: we want a halutz immigration from 


the Gola. 


For the country’s security, for the morale, of our 
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pulation, for maintaining and furthering the 
social forms our movement stands for, we must 
have a steady stream of halutz immigration from 
the free countries of the Diaspora. We need re- 
inforcements. We want them not in that thin trickle 
we have been getting so far, but in a larger flow. We 
know that we cannot get a mass immigration from 
the free countries. Mass immigrations are the results 
of catastrophies and emergencies. But idealistic im- 
migration can be generated by concerted effort. The 
small immigration we want from the free Diaspora— 
small as compared with our immigration generally, 
but large when compared with what we get today— 
will give us what we need in the quality of the 
human material which can influence and stabilize 
what we get in quantity from the countries from 
which the Jews must flee to Israel. 


His is what I mean by consideration of the coun- 

try’s morale and social forms. But I have also 
mentioned the reason of security. That does have 
a great deal to do with quantity, with sheer num- 
bers. We are only two million Jews against 48 
million Arabs in our immediate vicinity. We have 
defeated the Arabs twice on the field of battle. 
But we still have no peace. Our position is still 
precarious. If our population remains comparatively 
static, our position will become increasingly more 
precarious. If our population increases, our military 
position can be made that much more secure. If we 
had four or five million Jews in the country, the 
Arabs would be more prepared to accept our existence 
as inevitable and make peace with us. 

There are seven to eight million Jews in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries of the world, in Western 
Europe and in Latin America combined. Why 
cannot we get between half a million and a million 
Jews from all these countries within the next five 
or ten years? I believe we can, if we make the right 
effort. It is easy to see what effect such an immi- 
gration will have on the morale in Israel, on the 
intellectual and idealistic level of the general popu- 
lation, on our democracy, on the efficiency of our 
growing industries, etc. There is no telling what such 
an immigration may have on the raising of Jewish 
consciousness and increasing the emotional attach- 
ment to Israel among the Jews of the Diaspora. There 
is no telling how it may affect our standing in the 
world. 


I SHOULD like to dwell on the state of Jewishness 

in the Diaspora. If what I have said about Israel’s 
military position implies a warning against com- 
placency with regard to Israel’s security, what I am 
about to say now is a clear warning against a sense 
of complacency with regard to Jewish survival 
in the Diaspora. Let us not be easy-going about 
it. We are living in an era when assimilation of mi- 
norities is all but inevitable. We see how the new 
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states of North Africa are trying to impose Arabi- 
zation on all their non-Arab minorities and especially 
the Jews. The suppression of Jewishness in the 
Soviet Union is well known. In the United States 
and other free countries there is no coercion, but 
there is rapid and steady assimilation. If we leave 
the course of history to its spontaneous processes, 
there will be little or nothing left to Jewishness in 
the free countries within a generation or two. 

Here I believe we must invoke the slogan of the 
Russian Zionists of the early part of the century— 
Gegenwartsarbeit (“work in the present”). When 
Russian Zionists saw that the hoped-for charter 
for Palestine was not forthcoming and there was 
no prospect of transferring en masse the Jews of 
Russia to Palestine, they said: “Let us, in the mean- 
time, open Hebrew schools and cultivate Zionist 
sentiment and Zionist ideology.” I am empha- 
sizing the phrase “in the meantime.” By Gegen- 
wartsarbeit 1 mean something quite different from 
what it means by some American Zionists who seek 
to release American Jews from any sense of obli- 
gation about aliya. Nobody knows what the future 
will bring. But, for the present, for the next 
generation or so, we should seek in the Diaspora: 
(a) increased aliya; (b) the spread of the knowledge 
of the Hebrew language; (c) the strengthening of 
the Zionist organization. The latter objective is 
important in itself, because the very existence of a 
Jewish organization on a world-wide scale with 
organic ties to the State of Israel, is a bulwark against 
disintegrating cultural forces. But the Zionist move- 
ment must also act as the instrument for the reali- 
zation of the first two objectives. Only the Zionist 
organization has a tradition and an apparatus for 
promoting aliya. Only the Zionist organization is 
consistently committed to the revival of Hebrew 
as a modern language. In some countries the local 
Zionist organizations have the apparatus for pro- 
moting Hebrew. In other countries such an apparatus 
can be and should be built—in cooperation, where 
feasible, with other Jewish organizations. On a 
world scale, we have the apparatus of the Edu- 
cation Department of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation, which does not confine its activities to mem- 
bership of the Zionist movement. 


ND HERE we come to another point. We do not 

live in a vacuum. We, Labor Zionists, have 
never been the only Zionists in the world organi- 
zation and we have had to evolve methods of co- 
operating with other Zionists. We have learned 
to take the lead in many important issues and 
enlist the willing co-operation of other Zionists. This 
has been our strength. But—and we ought to be 
thankful for that!—in the world of Jewish attach- 
ment to Israel, Zionists are no longer alone. Most 
Jews are friends of Israel in one way or another. 
Some non-Zionists are very active on behalf of 
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Israel. We have to work with them. We ought 
to strive for organizational unity between Zionists 
and non-Zionists. We ought to try to get non- 
Zionists who are interested in Israel to join the 
World Zionist Organization. Until this takes place, 
or where it proves impossible, we ought to find 
ways and means for fruitful cooperation between 
Zionists and non-Zionists. But the nucleus, the 
starting point, must always be the Zionist organi- 
zation. 

The 25th Zionist Congress is to meet in Jerusalem 
in December. I propose that we, the Ibud Olami, 
work out a draft platform for the Zionist movement, 
accompanied by a Five Year Plan for the Zionist 
Executive, and submit them to the Congress for 
discussion and adoption. The Platform and the 
Plan ought to aim at intensifying Zionism among 
the members of the Zionist organizations and in- 
creasing co-operation between Zionists and non- 
Zionists. Details will still have to be worked out, 
but the main outlines seem to be clear to me: one 
is, that the Zionists should always seek out ac- 
tivities for which the rest of the Jews are not yet 
ready and thus pave the way for their general ac- 
ceptance—as has been our role as Zionists from 
the beginning. The other is that without the pro- 
motion of aliya from the free countries and the 
vigorous dissemination of Hebrew in the Diaspora 
there is no Zionism. 


In accordance with these general lines or prin- 
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ciples several suggestions have been made. One js 
that membership in a Zionist organization shoul 
entail personal duties such as the study of Hebrew, 
visits to Israel, activity on behalf of Jewish edy. 
cation, active participation in the sale of bond 
and in capital investment, and encouraging th 
children to aliya. Another suggestion is that no 
Zionist should have to submit to any personal test 
as a qualification for membership, but that each 
Zionist organization as a body should be charged 
with certain tasks which go beyond the currently 
accepted tasks of organizations helping Israel. 


Now let us face the question of the adequacy 3 


of our organization—the Labor Zionist Organization 
in particular and the World Zionist Organization 
in general. We have to look into its structure and 
see whether here and there changes in it are necessary, 
I, for one, should like to see the Executive of the 
World Zionist Organization elected on a different 
basis, that is, elected on the basis of need for the 
function and the fitness of the man for the job 
rather than, as at present, the desire to satisfy every 
party. Other changes may be needed. I am not 
going to make any detailed proposals now. It 
suffices to say that the question of the structure 
ought to be considered seriously. A living organi- 
zation, a living movement has to make changes as 
experience dictates and as times change. We are 
a living, a vital movement, vital to Israel and to the 
cause of Jewish unity and Jewish survival in the 
modern world. And we must act accordingly. 


Need for the Zionist Movement: 
A Minority Opinion 


by M. Z. Frank 


: rw DEBATE on the future of Zionism which has 

been going on since the establishment of the 
State has failed to arouse much interest in the 
Jewish public in Israel and abroad, despite the fact 
that it often touches on problems many Jews con- 
sider crucial and vital: the fate of the State of Israel, 
the continued existence of the Jewish people outside 
Israel, the unity of the Jewish people, etc. The fault 
does not lie with the public. If the Jews of America, 
say, were indifferent to the fate of the State, they 
would not be giving more money to the United 
Jewish Appeal or buying more Israel Bonds, as they 
do. If Jews in America were “hell-bent” on assimi- 
lation, waiting only for the Educational Department 
of the World Zionist Organization to rescue them, 
the Jewish centers would not be introducing more 
and more Jewish content into their cultural pro- 


grams, the B’nai B’rith would not be expanding 
its adult education activities (which now include 
the teaching of spoken Hebrew) and there would 
not be such an increase in the number of Hebrew 
day-schools. All these are Zionist aims pursued by 
non-Zionist bodies. The only major Zionist aim 
that is lacking is promotion of aliya, about which 
American non-Zionists are neutral and indifferent, 
while American Zionists either oppose it on principle 
or invent excuses to procrastinate. Admittedly, the 
situation in other countries is somewhat different: 
most Zionist aims are carried out under official 
Zionist leadership, and even aliya fares much better. 
But the phrase “most Zionist” requires a footnote: 
it does not usually apply to Jewish education. The 
work of the Educational Department of the World 
Zionist Organization in the Diaspora has never re- 
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ceived the same glowing tribute from objective 
observers as it has from the apologists of the present 
Zionist structure. 


The situation in Canada, in South Africa and in 
Argentina is not much different from what it was 
in the United States, say, three decades ago. Do 
we have before us an essential difference between 
United States Jewry and the Jews in the rest of the 
world or is this only one or two stages behind in 
the inevitable process of evolution, in which pro- 
Israel activities and Zionist sentiment—in the broader 
non-institutional sense—gradually vault the insti- 
tutional boundaries of the organized Zionist move- 
ment and are taken over by non-Zionists? In the 
United States this evolution can easily be traced: 
from 1920, when the non-Zionist, Samuel Untermyer, 
became President of the Keren Hayesod, through 
successive stages of the organization of the United 
Palestine Appeal, the financing of the Beriha in 
Europe by the JDC, the moving of the Jewish 
Commonwealth resolution at the American Jewish 
Conference in 1943 by the President of B’nai B’rith 
(the late Henry Monsky), the almost exclusive em- 
phasis on Israel in the United Jewish Appeal since 
1948, the transformation in 1958 of the “American 
Zionist Committee for Public Affairs” into the 
“American Israel Committee for Public Affairs,” etc. 


T MAY be said in praise of the American Zionists 

before 1948 that they usually were ahead of 
such developments and knew how to utilize them 
for the Zionist cause. It ought to be said in criticism 
of all proponents of the perpetuation of the present 
Zionist institutions, on both sides of the ocean, that 
since the establishment of the State, they have al- 
ways been behind the dynamism engendered by 
the historic events. Their approach has been—and 
still ii—mainly static, now and then making reluctant 
concessions to reality after it has not only caught 
up with them but outrun them. Until very recently, 
we used to hear and read that neat little definition 
of the difference between a Zionist and a pro-Israel 
Jew: the former is supposed to be a “real lover,” 
while the latter is a “mere friend.” Or else, the in- 
terest of the Zionist was supposed to be “political” 
and the interest of the non-Zionist “purely philan- 
thropic.” Some definitions were based on prophecies 
—that only the Zionists would stand by Israel in 
case of difficulty with the United States Govern- 
ment (we haven’t heard much about this since the 
Sinai Campaign when many non-Zionists stood by 
Israel more firmly than some Zionist leaders). If 
these definitions were true, life would be a place 
where love never cools or sours and friendship never 
grows into warm affection and devotion; the mere 
mechanical act of inscribing any Jew’s name on the 
membership rolls of any organization nominally 
affliated with the World Zionist Organization would 
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have the mystic effect of transfiguration—at least, 
emotionally. 

The mere fact of being a Jew seems to be in- 
sufficient for evoking those basic Jewish sentiments 
that have characterized our people througout all 
ages and in all lands and which have often defied 
ideological classifications—sentiments without which 
the Zionist movement would have been impossible. In 
the past twelve years Zionist theoreticians have sought 
to ignore the tremendous emotional impact of 
such events as the European tragedy, the struggle 
against the British, the War of Liberation, the In- 
gathering of the Exiles, the colonization of the 
Negev, the fedayeen raids, the Sinai Campaign, the 
dramatic debates at the UN—and now the Eichmann 
case. Nearly two decades have passed in which 
a whole generation of Jews has grown up in the 
Diaspora which heard little of Herzl and less of 
A.D. Gordon, but has watched the unfolding of a 
great historic drama with which, in one way or 
another, to a greater or lesser extent, they are identi- 
fied. Within that generation in the Diaspora there 
is a small group of somewhat sceptical intellectuals 
who seek in Israel something which perhaps it is 
too soon to find—spiritual guidance in their lives 
as Jews. But even they, for the most part, are 
impressed by the historic grandeur of the very fact 
of the existence of the State of Israel. 


HAT has the organized Zionist movement and its 

leadership had to offer this new generation of 
Jews in the Diaspora—those who are content with 
the inspiration of “Exodus” and those who search 
in Israel for the third and the fourth dimensions 
of her meaning? 

The Zionist leadership has been engaged in a 
“Great Debate”—not with the non-Zionists or anti- 
Zionists, as in former days, but with the Govern- 
ment of Israel, especially with Mr. Ben-Gurion. The 
debate, though cloaked in ideological terms, often 
turned on the special privileges the World Zionist 
Organization enjoys in Israel and in the Diaspora, 
as the controlling body of the Jewish Agency: the 
Zionists would like their privileges expanded and 
granted with better grace; Mr. Ben-Gurion would 
like to take away from them the privileges they 
already enjoy. The vast Jewish public cannot be 
blamed for showing little interest in this matter. 

Insofar as the debate has been one of ideology, 
it has lacked clarity. The Zionist movement between 
1897 and 1948 proved itself to be one of the most 
revolutionary and most successful movements in 
human history. Naturally, it developed many pur- 
poses and many meanings. The word “Zionism” 
does not mean the same thing to a member of a 
border settlement and to a member of Hadassah; 
the role of Zionists in Hebrew education was not 
the same in the Pale of Settlement in Russia, say 
in 1904, and in Germany in 1924 or 1934 (in the 
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former case, it introduced a new spirit and new 
methods into a society where Jewish education had 
been carried on intensively for centuries; in the 
latter case, it was a pioneer in introducing Jewish 
education among de-Judaized Jews). The role of 
individual Zionists and the role of organized Zion- 
ist bodies in spreading Hebrew education were al- 
ways identical; but Zionist purposes and the struc- 
ture of the Zionist organization have not always been 
the same. And yet, in the debate, little distinction 
has been made between these many facets of Zion- 
ism and at times one party to the debate would 
attack the structure to be answered by a defense 
of the aims, or one would declare a certain aim 
as fulfilled to be countered with an argument relating 
to a yet unfulfilled aim. 

Some promising beginnings were made by the 
Department of Education and the Department of 
Youth to take it out of the confines of mere insti- 
tutional apologia and to bring Jews to Israel—es- 
pecially young Jews—without regard to their affili- 
ations. Insofar as these experiments have succeeded, 
they point to one lesson: much good can be done 
by appealing to the common Jewish denominators 
and by stimulating voluntary participation. The 
very opposite is the dominant mechanical approach, 
which seeks an answer to all the problems by the 
number of members on the rolls, by a budget and 
an apparatus, by the trappings of semi-sovereignty 
of the WZO, etc. One can appeal from Jerusalem 
to the Jews of Detroit, in the name of common 
Jewish heritage, to intensify Jewish education and 
to adopt the Sephardi pronunciation. But one can- 
not press a bureaucratic button in Jerusalem to open 
a single Hebrew school in Detroit. 


‘THis brings us to the question of the structure of 

the World Zionist Organization. In America, 
as far back as 1920, Brandeis found it overcentralized 
and conducive to waste and inefficiency. Louis 
Lipsky, who helped Weizmann depose Brandeis from 
leadership in 1921, wrote in 1924 that the WZO 
is a copy of the “Austrian System” and poked fun 
at it, with its “General Debate” and other practices 
foreign to the habits of the American Jew. American 
Zionists, as a rule, were always more interested 
in their local Zionist politics than in the goings-on 
of the Congress and the Actions Committee. There 
have been no elections in America to a Zionist 
Congress for nearly twenty years; the average 
registered Zionist in America has not seen a shekel 
in his life and does not know what it says. While 
some democracy is retained in many Zionist affiliate 
organizations on a local level, in the WZO as such 
it has died out. Delegates to the Congress and 
members of the Actions Committee are being se- 
lected from a restricted group of leaders of all 
parties by mutual agreement. There is no contest. 
The issues at stake are not discussed in public before 
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the sessions. The public at large is not interested. 

and the “public” includes the majority of th 
registered members of the Zionist parties. Withoy 
participation of a large section of the public an 
without public debate of outstanding issues, ther 
can be no democracy. 

Here we are faced with two paradoxes. On th 
Israeli scene, every leading citizen, whatever hj 
position in the World Zionist Organization, what. 
ever his attitude to the future existence of the Zionig 
movement, is ready to correct the flaws in the cop. 
stitutional structure the State inherited from th 
World Zionist Organization. The present debate 
about the change in the electoral system is the main 
illustration of that readiness for change. Every 
Israeli leader, even if he is the most ardent apologist 
for the status quo in the WZO, would be shocked 
if fewer than 75% of the voters turned out to 
ballot in the Knesset elections. Yet one looks in 
vain for a criticism of the structure of the WZO and 
for a constructive plan to turn it into a popular 
movement. Labels and fictions seem to take the place 
of substance. 

But that is only on the surface. Below the surface, 
there have been attempts to revolutionize the struc- 
ture by taking in new large bodies en bloc. Dr. 
Goldmann started it. Mr. Sharett is strongly in 
favor of it. When Dr. Goldmann initiated nego- 
tiations with large Jewish organizations for joining 
the WZO en bloc, he laid the foundations for a 
revolutionary change in the structure of the WZO: 
the shekel as the basis for membership, even if 
retained nominally (and it has had no more than 
a nominal existence for years, anyway), would dis- 
appear. Mr. Sharett, judging by his addresses at the 
debate at Mercaz Mapai, is in favor of such expansion 
of the World Zionist Organization and speaks in 
a rather sanguine tone about the “prospects” for 
such expansion. 

It is too soon to say what the prospects are for 
taking in such organizations as the B’nai B’rith and 
the United Synagogues of America into the WZO, 
or, at least, the American Zionist Council. So far, 
the only success registered is with the Sephardi congre- 
gations of Brazil, about which we know too little 
to judge whether it was a mere paper affiliation 
decided upon by a few leaders or a step which 
will affect the attitudes, the Jewish loyalties and the 
activities of the 120,000 Sephardi Jews in Brazil. 
Whether the most coveted Jewish organizations in 
America will join or not may depend on the per- 
sonality of the next president of the WZO and the 
terms on which the new organizations will be ad- 
mitted. It is crystal clear that neither B’nai B’rith 
nor the United Synagogue nor any other large 
Jewish organization in America or elsewhere will 
be interested in perpetuating the “General Debate,” 
the Permanenz Ausschuss or the party key. Nor will 
they be interested in the special political status of 
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the Jewish Agency and the WZO competing in 
sovereignty or quasi-sovereignty with the Govern- 
ment of Israel. They may demand stricter control 
over expenditures, but they will balk at any political 
contro! or affiliation with political parties in Israel. 

If the large non-Zionist organizations are to be 
drawn into the world body and, what is still more 
important, if they are to be kept there, a more 
recognizable common Jewish denominator will have 
to be found than the institutions and practices 
hallowed by Zionist Congresses and held precious 
by their veterans. 


No generation at the crossroads of history can hope 

to pass on to its successors everything it held 
dear. Some selective process is required. It ought 
to be easier to give up the political status of the 
Jewish Agency and the party key than it was (when 
it was necessary during the early part of the century) 
to give up the Yiddish language in order to make 
room for Hebrew. 

If such a selective process is made, if there is 
agreement between the WZO and large Jewish bodies 
on terms of a new affiliation, the new organization 
may retain the old name, but it will resemble more 
the “Friends of Israel” sought by Mr. Ben-Gurion 
than the WZO as it now stands. A careful perusal 
of Mr. Sharett’s address, with due attention paid 
to his many qualifying phrases, would lead one 
to the conclusion that there is less difference than 
appears on the surface between his position and Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s. 

Both Mr. Ben-Gurion and Mr. Sharett—and Mr. 
Tsur as well—stress aliya as a basic principle in Zion- 
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ism. Is there really such a great difference between 
saying as Mr. Ben-Gurion says that one is not a 
Zionist who does not seek to be an oleh and Mr. 
Sharett’s insistence that one has no right to call 
himself a Zionist who objects to his children settling 
in Israel? The difference is in the manner of approach. 
No doubt, Mr. Sharett’s is more acceptable. But, 
whether you accept Mr. Ben-Gurion’s version or 
Mr. Sharett’s, you still have some unanswered ques- 
tions. How is the State or the WZO to stimulate 
aliya? In the case of the State, what civic bodies, 
in Israel and in the Diaspora, will work with the 
Government—not necessarily taking orders from 
it—to promote aliya from the free countries? In the 
case of the WZO, how can an expanded—and, by 
its nature, diluted—Zionist body do what a supposed- 
ly strictly Zionist body has failed to do? Will 
the average member of B’nai B’rith, if he joins the 
WZO or the American Zionist Council, be more 
ready to let his son or daughter settle in Israel than 
the average—or not so average—member of Hadas- 
sah? 

Merely to pose the question is not to imply that 
there is no answer to it. But it is important to bear 
in mind that in the question of aliya the difference 
is not between Israeli leaders who favor the con- 
tinuation of the WZO and those who wish to disband 
it, but between Israeli leaders and Zionist leaders 
in the Diaspora. The latter do not seem to show as 
much concern for doubling the population of Israel 
as for doubling the number of students and teachers 
who travel to and from Israel and the Diaspora. Here 
is a difference more important than the sacred 
“framework” of the World Zionist Organization. 


Reflections on Trends in Israel’s 


New Society 


by Giora Josephthal 


igen past few years have witnessed momentous 

changes both in Israel as a whole and in Mapai, 
the country’s leading political party. The Sinai Cam- 
paign drastically changed our political and military 
situation. Social tensions eased off materially, and 
the number of unemployed dropped by 60% while 
our total population grew by 250,000. 

The population in the development towns has 
increased by 80,000 persons, the flow from border 
settlements and villages to the cities has slowed down. 
It is now possible to speak of relative population 
stability in these new villages. 

These years have witnessed a steady expansion of 
our industry, which continues to absorb more and 
more workers; agriculture has been expanded, es- 


pecially in the fields of citrus and industrial crops. 
Indeed, the output of our agricultural products 
confronted us with a new problem: seasonal gluts of 
certain crops which cut sharp inroads into the in- 
come of the farmers, and we had to invest consider- 
able means to ease their plight. 


Half the ma’abarot (transit camps) have dis- 
appeared. We are already building permanent hous- 
ing—or will begin to build it shortly—for some of 
the 40% who still live in ma’abarot. 


Mapai, too, has grown. It is imperative, though, 
that we thoroughly discuss some pertinent issues 
which demand clearly-defined attitudes on our part. 

We are a labor party. Our socialism is not rigid; 
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it is fluid and dynamic. We have built it to meet 
our specific conditions. 


There are a number of conditions which distinguish 
us from other nations: our security situation is 
unique as far as I know. We do not have to fight 
for possession or distribution of property; we have 
to increase wealth, to create job opportunities for 
youngsters finishing school and for newcomers; and 
to mold our various communities of immigrants 
into Israel’s labor pattern. 


The keynote of our socialism is development, but 
one of our basic weaknesses is the gap between our 
program for development and the actual pace. The 
task of development today has been imposed mainly 
on the immigrants, and in some part on the younger 
generation, the children of veteran settlers. The 
present situation cannot continue for long. This 
division is roughly between newcomers and some 
dedicated persons who do physical labor, on the 
one hand, and the established city-dwelling Israelis 
who are operating the country’s services, on the other. 


Over élite, which sets the tone, and its offspring 

are now in the midst of a moral crisis. They 
have begun to question the principles which they 
once considered as fundamental and binding: work, 
mutual aid, the pioneering spirit. Rooted in our 
way of life today is the belief that freeing oneself 
from physical labor means improving one’s social 
position. Members of our “élite” no loger work in 
kibbutzim but in offices. They are again fighting 
for the right to be a part of the middle classes, and 
not for the right to belong to the working-classes. 


Work has now been placed in opposition to higher 
education, as if these two values negate rather than 
complement each other. This has led to a serious 
disruption in our economic and social life. All too 
often the desire for a secondary education is being 
utilized as a means of escape from physical labor. 
And the result: about 80% of our 14-year-old youth 
enter high schools and less than one-third of them 
graduate. The others fall by the wayside and seek 
non-productive work which does not involve physi- 
cal labor. 25% of our 17-year-olds attend secondary 
school while only 10% of this age group does so in 
England. In the United States of America, six out 
of every ten persons in the 18-25 age group attend 
high schools or colleges. A considerable portion of 
the graduates from these later take up vocational 
or industrial work, for they do not view their 
secondary education as being in opposition to physical 
labor. One out of 14 persons there has an academic 
degree, but no one considers this degree as a ticket 
for admission to a special class. At the end of the 
19th century in the United States, a white-collar 
worker earned twice as much as an industrial worker. 
Today, white-collar workers earn one-third less 
than industrial workers. Israel lags behind in bring- 
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ing about a similar pay ratio between industria] 
and white-collar workers. Our social values muy 
be readjusted and those engaging in physical labo, 
must be given their rightful place in society, 

In the past few years there has been increasing 
pressure for wage differentials. This process began 
after the founding of the State, with the expansion 
of our educational and health services, and with the 
growth of our civil service—which today number 
57,000 and whose conduct greatly influences the en. 
tire country. This process was largely inevitable, 
since Israel had the smallest wage differentials be- 
tween the unskilled and highly-skilled worker, be. 
tween officials at opposite ends of the wage scale, 
In 1948, the wage differential between the lowest 
and the highest paid worker was 1 to 2.5. Today 
it is 1 to 4. 


HE WESTERN world is moving towards a system 

where the wage differential is being decreased, 
while we are increasing ours. I hope this process 
is nearing its end. I should like to believe that 
within our movement we shall find the courage 
to face the truth that we no longer have any room 
for continuing this process. Further increases in 
the differential is not justified by our national 
economy or by our division of manpower. We no 
longer need to encourage persons to take up aci- 
demic professions. There is no country—except the 
United States—which has as many students as Israel. 
In proportion to our population we have twice as 
many as France, two and a half times as many as 


Switzerland and Sweden, and three times as many 
as Holland. 


The fight for increased wage differences is not 
only an economic fight. It it also in part a fight 
for establishing new social classes. A workers’ 
movement must strive for greater equality, for 
greater mutual help. It is clear that within most 
of the population it is impossible to reach full 
equality, but to deny even the hope is to destroy 
the very foundations of a healthy movement. In 
examining the historic task of creating one people 
out of veterans and new settlers, we find that “social 
absorption” is lagging behind economic absorption. 


In the provision of work, housing, teaching vo- 
cations to newcomers, providing education and health 
services, we have made encouraging progress. In 
development towns like Ofakim, Sderot, Dimona, 
Ashdod, Kiryat Gat, Beisan, we have today alto- 
gether only 6,000 persons employed in emergency 
jobs and only 300 families in ma’abarot. In some 
of these towns the newcomers are no longer the 
recipients of outside help, but represent their fellow 
townsmen vis-a-vis the authorities. 


OcIAL assimilation has been slower, however, and 
there are a number of reasons for it. Many of our 
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immigrants come from a society in which the au- 
thority was invested in the rabbi, the family patri- 
arch, the head of the clan. The authority was tra- 
ditional, inherited from past generations and deeply 
respected. These immigrants lived in accordance 
with fixed values which appeared eternal and which 
afforded them peace of mind. It was an obedient 
society, united in great measure, which honored its 
family, clan or community structure. 

This type of culture was thrown into contact 
with our modern world which is inquisitive, given to 
testing things and changing them if necessary. Our 
type of society is not based on revering accepted 
quthority, but on examining its methods and de- 
cisions in line with our social values. A basic principle 
of our society is that a man is to be valued according 
to his personal characteristics and abilities. We 
claim that everyone’s position in life is fixed in 
accordance with his achievements. But the new- 
comers and our youngsters often feel that they are 
faced with bias or “protectionism.” This under- 
mines their faith in our society. 


It is imperative that we judge a man by his accom- 
plishments and not by his party, community or other 
affiliations. We must take the Army as our guide. 

At one time we spoke about each individual 
being able to provide the help to absorb another, 
each family another family. We spoke about es- 
tablishing friendships with our new neighbors. To- 
day, I would say this is not enough. Such a method 
cannot be more than the final link in a chain of a 
more complicated program. It seems to me that 
integration into our society can succeed only within 
the framework of a living and vital society. We 
have many such frameworks, but they cannot suc- 
ceed if they are either too large or too intimate. 
It is vitally important that the new social framework 
into which the immigrant is thrown does not destroy 
the existing one. Experience has taught us that it 
is wrong to throw up barriers between children and 
their parents, but that we must properly evaluate 
the place of traditional worship, encourage respect 
for ceremonial forms of joy and mourning. Experi- 
ence has also taught us—this is most apparent in 
new settlement areas like Lachish—with what speed 
charming customs of one communal group are 
adopted by another. 


There is no other party in this country which has 
such a high percentage of youth as Mapai. Our 
active members, whose number is between 20,000 
and 30,000, have true partners in our youth in 
proportions never before witnessed since the es- 
tablishment of the State. We have frequently tried 
to inspire our young members with the spirit of 
volunteering but our success has been slight. We 
did not fully succeed in the “From City to Farm” 
movement, or in directing persons to the development 
areas. The average Israeli, even the press, has written 
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off the spirit of pioneering as a remnant of a past 
era. Some say it is not necessary; others that it is 
necessary but that it cannot be brough to life. 


E Must tell ourselves that there is no substitute 

for the pioneering spirit, and that without it 
no acts of courage are possible in Israel. We shall 
be poorer spiritually and become a movement without 
a goal unless we revive “halutziut” (pioneering). 
This does not mean only going to the new agri- 
cultural areas. Pioneering can also mean settling 
in the development towns from Kiryat Shmone to 
Eilat, creating new industries, or even developing 
services in new regions. 

The working-youth movement now totals 75,000 
members. In the past year, the Noar Ha’oved and 
Hatnua Hameuhedet joined to form a youth move- 
ment for both newcomers and the locally-born. It 
is almost the only movement active in the develop- 
ment areas. The weaknesses of the working-youth 
program arise from the fact that there are a dozen 
ideological movements, most of which lack the edu- 
cational means or ability to absorb newcomers. The 
task of the youth movements today are different 
from those before the establishment of the State. 
Their strength has decreased with the weakening 
of the kibbutz movement with which they were 
connected. But, on the other hand, their tasks have 
increased immeasurably within the new State. It 
is through youth organizations that immigrant 
youth come face to face with the realities of the 
country, learn Hebrew, and receive a minimum of 
education and guidance in selecting a vocation. 

In the past few years Mapai has devoted much of 
its efforts in training its youth to absorb newcomers. 
Much of this has been done in Bet Berl in its training 
of youth leaders, but we have not yet succeeded 
sufficiently in inculcating in the youth its duties 
towards the immigrant youth. No investment is as 
valuable to our party as the efforts invested in our 


youth. 
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Whither Israel’s Youth? 


by Aliza Levenberg 


hd discussion of the problems of the younger 
generation in Israel must become a matter not 
only for its representatives but for the parent genera- 
tion as well. It is they who have molded the society 
for these young men and women between the ages 
of twenty and thirty, of whom the foremost sabra 
writer in the country, Yizhar Smilanski, said in a 
speech at Mapai’s Central Committee, that they 
are an “espresso generation.” (The term, which was 
immediately taken up by the press and by other 
speakers was first used by Arthur Koestler years 
ago.) The problems, after all, are not confined to 
Israel. On the contrary, its youth has been— 
and perhaps in a way still is—more purposeful than 
in other developed countries. 

But it is here that the difficulty begins. Israel 
is in many ways a progressive and developed common- 
wealth. Its veteran population and their children 
have built a new society, and the first pioneers that 
laid its foundations are now benefiting from the 
work of their hands. They feel that they have 
achieved their objective, the more so since they also 
saw the realization of the dream of Jews throughout 
centuries of exile—the establishment of the inde- 
pendent Jewish State. On the other hand, Israel 
is also a developing society. 62% of all births in 
the country occur in Oriental families and the 
percentage of citizens born into families from back- 
ward countries is still increasing. In this respect, 
a great deal has to be done to integrate these Israelis 
into the society they found when they arrived or 
into which they were born. Since their proportion 
in the-total population is large, the pattern of life 
evolving must of necessity—if it is to incorporate 
these citizens of Oriental origin—also weave the 
threads of their civilizations, cultures and behavioral 
patterns into the texture of Israel’s life. 

Perhaps it is this recurring challenge which ac- 
counts for the malaise or ennui of which Yizhar 
speaks. He described them in their apathy, in their 
outer-directed approach to life, of the search of 
this generation for material comfort, of their con- 
stant quest for “What are we doing tonight?” 


The question was answered most readily in the 
same political forum, and in meetings of the younger 
generation adopting the topic as a basis for discussion 
as well as in the Israel press, answered in that dra- 
matic and exclamatory manner characteristic of 
many of the spokesmen of the younger generation 
who are today in their forties, a manner acquired 
in the War of Independence (just as their parents like 
to resort to a romantically sentimental mood im- 
ported from Russia and Poland): “How can any 


younger generation be bored in a country that js 
so dynamic and full of challenge?” 


THE ANSWER seems relevant enough to be thu; 

thrown at an audience. After all, though national 
independence is a fact, domestic and external threats 
have by no means been overcome. In some ways, 
the menace is even more potent than it was in the 
past, in the early days of the Yishuv. But the pio- 
neers of the Second Aliya—the first wave of labor 
immigration about 1905—who arrived in Palestine 
to resettle and reclaim the country, were aware of 
the fact that what they wanted to accomplish could 
only be accomplished by themselves through hard 
work and determination. There were as yet no 
institutions to rely on, no central administration 
charged with the tasks confronting the community. 
The men and women who founded the first kvutza 
about fifty years ago, and soon afterwards the first 
co-operative smallholders’ settlement, knew that un- 
less they did the work at hand it would never be done 
or even attempted. 

Today the young people in the State are conscious 
of the fact that the Government of the modern 
welfare state not only lifts burdens from the shoulders 
of the citizen, but also deprives him of a great deal 
of the importance of his role in society. The bane 
of modern society is beginning to affect these young 
Israelis as well as their contemporaries: they feel 
no longer essential. 

Administrative measures alone cannot alleviate 
this feeling. New objectives which can only be 
attained through volunteering in its most demanding 
form—pioneering—must be formulated. The ener- 
gies that accumulate in every younger generation 
and that, if they remain untapped, turn into anti- 
social or at least asocial attitudes, must be channeled 
into positive directions. 


Gome of the veterans, grieved at the sight of a 

changing world in Israel, where pride of place 
is no longer accorded to their movements, mainly 
agricultural and cooperative in character, deplore 
the “good old times.” They speak nostalgically of 
the snows of yesteryear. “The days that are no 
more” appear to them the only criterion of crea- 
tivity in the land, and they are worried at the thought 
that the values professed by their movement no 
longer have only one form of realization: that which 
their own generation chose. Then, when the social 
structure of the Yishuv was set up by people who 
had been white-collar workers in the main, the 
farmer was the symbol of the new society. Today, 
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with the masses of Oriental Jews who brought hardly 
any intellectuals and few trained people, the chal- 
lenge is different. 

Yet most of these veterans still insist that the 
one and only answer is: leave town and settle in a 
moshav or kibbutz. Then, they argue, pioneering 
will become a regenerating force again, and Israel’s 
society will be supplied with the inner content and 
the aims which all agree are badly needed. 


There is a lot in the appeal of these sturdy farmers 
who have contributed so much to the upbuilding 
and defense of the country. But, on the second 
thought, a changed reality troubles those who go 
more deeply into the problem. After ail, pioncer- 
ing today—in every sense—is implemented by many 
of the Oriental newcomers who people the new 
settlements and the thirty development cities of 
the country. The established kibbutzim, after dec- 
ades of struggle and privation, have acquired eco- 
nomic consolidation. They are increasingly turning 
to industrialization, and one-third of their income 
is due to industrial production. This, in turn, is 
only possible because the new immigrants living 
in the near-by development cities and villages provide 
the manpower. They man the machines and turn 
the wheels; in fact, they are the new proletariat 
of the country. Those who set out to become workers 
have under the stress of circumstances been assigned 
another role: that of supervisors in the factories 
and workshops.. Their “know how” and _ general 
education place them in a different social stratum, 
and the gap that results is a threat to social stability. 
But these sources of employment cannot be dis- 
regarded. 

Thus, Israel is facing the threat of two parallel 
societies. ““No one wants to spend his leisure time 
in the company of his employer,” said a kibbutz 
member whom I questioned as to the lack of contact 
between the kibbutzim and the neighboring develop- 
ment town. The beautiful community center, as 
a result, remains empty and does not serve its purpose. 
The new immigrants have not yet learned to build 
their own communal life, and without direction 
and participation they cannot tackle this task. 


ONE Man, himself an early pioneer but more 

revolutionary than those who speak in the name 
of the younger generation, swept away a great many 
cobwebs that had been left untouched by even the 
most critical among the speakers at Mapai’s Central 
Committee. He rejected the deceptive retrospective 
outlook of so many of his contemporaries. Ben- 
Gurion insisted that his comrades who had worked 
with him in the now legendary past, which he 
sometimes likes to call Israel’s “‘prehistorical period,” 
tended to forget the many who had fallen by the 
wayside. Not all had been pioneers, he claimed, 
and the glorification of the past and its idealization 
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created a wrong outlook in the present. It often 
blinded those responsible for guidance of the country 
to the changes necessary and made them cling to 
forms and patterns which no longer fit the new 
circumstances. 

Not many would have dared to utter the heretical 
truth in the forum of Mapai’s Central Committee— 
where so many veterans make up the membership— 
that pioneering today is very different from what 
it was then, and that this is the normal outcome of 
development and must be accepted. Ben-Gurion 
not only pointed out that the men and women who 
worked together with the citizens of the newly- 
emerging independent states in Africa and Asia—to 
build their countries—were pioneers. He also stressed 
that many of the Oriental new immigrants who had 
never received any pioneering education or been di- 
rected towards fulfilling pioneering tasks, were actu- 
ally fulfilling the vision. Today, new cities are being 
set up and consolidated by them, and agricultural 
as well as urban settlement in the first decade of 
statehood could never have proceeded at the rate 
it did had it not been for these newcomers. Pioneer- 
ing, Ben-Gurion implied, is no longer in the hands 
of the veteran population which has built an outer- 
directed society and may mourn the past but cannot 
or will not adjust to the present; it is perhaps not 
a consciously-conceived ideal of the Oriental immi- 
grants; but de facto it is they who are actually doing 
what pioneers must do. 


THAT leaves unanswered the question of how pio- 

neering as an act of personal determination can 
be revived. This is the more vital an issue since 
the masses of Jews who come from non-democratic 
countries where they receive neither a general edu- 
cation nor training qualifying them for work in a 
modern community, depend for their progress to a 
large extent on the assistance of the veteran citizen. 
If the veteran citizens and their children join new 
immigrant settlements and villages this will in almost 
ali cases be a voluntary act, and they must be in- 
spired to take this step as a conscious contribution 
towards the solution of the social problems of their 
country. 


It is here that youth education must begin, and 
this aspect must be stressed above all. The frame- 
works created by the Yishuv, such as Nahal—pio- 
neering combatant youth—and Gadna—pre-military 
youth organization on a national scale—have been 
adapted to developing countries. Ghanian repre- 
sentatives have studied their activities and trans- 
planted them to their own soil. Many people in 
Israel believe that in Israel they have no longer any 
function. They trust in the central administration 
to discharge all jobs. Perhaps this would be an un- 
derstandable attitude were Israel not confronted 
with the special task of re-educating its citizens 
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from many countries. As it is, the challenge for 
pioneers is there. After all, it is not the young people 
who have changed but society. In this respect, the 
suggestion made to educate members of youth 
pioneering movements for life in development cities 
and helping young couples settle there—as Dr. Giora 
Josephthal, Minister of Labor, proposes—after they 
have secured the necessary training and it is made 
certain that they are assigned suitable jobs and do 
not overcrowd the labor market in competition 
with the newcomers, seems important. The youth 
movements could prepare their members and Nahal, 
in the framework of the Army, might ease the 
transition and provide the training required. The 
initial period of resettlement would take place under 
the auspices of the Army, and technical obstacles 
would be obviated. 


THAT Is as far as pioneering goes. But there remains 

another aspect that was mentioned: volunteering. 
In most progressive countries voluntary organiza- 
tions, especially of women, contribute largely to 
social progress and stability. Even the most pros- 
perous and settled countries, or perhaps those above 
all, rely on voluntary action since there are many 
tasks in the most progressive state which cannot 
be discharged by any machinery, not even by that 
of the welfare state. Human problems require a 
personal touch and direct contact, and the adminis- 
tration cannot be as effective in that respect as private 
voluntary agencies. 

Here, another obstacle arises. Israel has strong 
well-organized voluntary organizations. The largest 
of them is the Working Women’s Council with its 
Working Mothers’ Association. But their difficulty 
is that they were created when the State was in the 
making and when the Yishuv had to undertake 
tasks that are usually assigned to the Government. 
Also, the social atmosphere in these organizations 
and others which originated during the same period 
in the history of the country, is congenial to a certain 
age-group, and younger women, especially the pro- 
fessionals among them, do not easily integrate. Nor 
can they shoulder the same tasks as those women who 
work in their households only, since the woman who 
does outside work has a double task to fulfil. 

In this respect, supplementary organizations are 
needed and the encouragement of new volunteer- 
ing activities which would draw younger persons 
and, above all, younger women into public work. 
This need for volunteering in addition to normal 
civic tasks cannot be provided for by administrative 
projects, such as the Finance Minister, Mr. Levi 
Eshkol, proposed. Here, a chosen few may find 
their place, but even they might prefer activities 
undertaken on their own initiative. 


N A way, it may be asked whether Israel has not 
neglected the needs and possibilities of the average 


JEWISH FRONT 


citizen. Its policy and educational objectives hay 
always been adjusted to the ideal of an elite, of , 
leadership group. The country was populated by 


people consciously assuming responsibility. But, once | 


mass immigration set in, and once the succeeding 
generation, rejecting some of the teaching of their 
parents as so often happens, failed to accept the 
burden of being members of an elite, the orientation 
towards a new type of man in Israel’s society wa 
required. The average citizen had to be molded 
and a prototype created towards which large-scak 
education could move. 

In the most democratic and civilized countries 
of the world education is directed towards good 
citizenship. Personality development is the central 


object of education. Once a child’s potentialities | 


are brought out and his defects minimized, he will 
on the strength of self-knowledge and an under. 
standing of his environment and its problems choos 
his social and economic role. If he is driven towards 
making a larger contribution to his society, through 
awareness of its extraordinary needs, or through his 
own inner urge which will not let him rest until 
he has given his full share, he will do so easily. But 
the others, the “man in the street” who constitutes 
the vast majority of mankind, will be molded into 
useful and purposeful citizens. 


Normalization has many facets. Above all, it 
means that you cannot with impunity create a 
“normal Jew” who is like citizens all over the world, 
and then expect him to have that restlessness and 
inner compulsion for personal realization and self- 
sacrifice which make a man a pioneer. 


In the final analysis, the apathy and ennui of 
those between twenty and thirty in Israel is the 
corrolary of our increasingly effective organization. 
The more the State is transformed into a smooth 
administration fully assuming responsibilities for 
education, social aid, employment and training, the 
greater is the danger of man passively living his life 


within this well-run machinery. Then “everybody’s | 


business” becomes “‘nobody’s business,” and _ the 
monstrous shadow of totalitarianism looms ahead. 


J[sR4EL is facing a challenge which the world— 

both the West and the East—is trying to meet 
but which has not yet been overcome in modern 
society anywhere. The “teddyboy” in England, the 
“Halbstarke” in Germany and the young delinquent 
of the United States and the East are the product of 
mechanization. Once again, human beings have 
become insignificant, as in medieval times; but unlike 
then, not in deference to a great idea, religious of 
otherwise, but as the result of mechanization. In 
Israel, and in other developing countries, however, 
the individual and his initiative are still needed to 
improve his own society and to pilot it towards 
progress and social justice. In the developed coun- 
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tries, on the other hand, international cooperation 
and the acceptance of responsibility for the under- 
privileged of other nations may take the place of 


‘dentification with the underprivileged of one’s own 
people. | 
There are no ready answers to problems which are 
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not due to man’s errors and defects alone but in- 
herent in a development on the whole of benefit to 
hun. ity. However, the awareness of danger is 
some guarantee that it may be minimized and that 
new outlets will be sought for man’s creativeness and 
for his urge to play his proper role in society. 


The Long Sword of Justice 


by Lea Ben-Dor 


E™ now and then a former “kapo” is discovered 
in Israel, a Jew who served the administration 
of a concentration camp and discovered better food 
and other advantages for himself in exchange. It 
is always the same scene: a man, or sometimes a 
woman, is recognized by a former victim, who be- 
comes hysterical, or faints and often takes days to 
recover from the shock of the sudden reminder 
of a past best forgotten. Several have been brought 
to trial, with witnesses producing evidence that 
seems too grucsome, too cruel, to be believed under 
the familiar brilliant sunshine, evidence that should 
be smothered in some northern mist. Yet each time 
one is inclined to remind oneself that this monster 
of treachery was himself a victim of the camps; 
another Jew seeking to stay alive under inhuman 
conditions. Is it not simply one more turn of the 
screw, one more monstrosity, that Jews should have 
been driven to torturing their fellow Jews? Should 
one not be looking for the master minds, for the 
men who devised this horror? 


AST year a rash of swastikas appeared in many 
parts of the world, from Ireland to the United 
States, from Western Germany to Argentina, on 
the walls of a London synagogue, on pavements in 
a street in Rome. Nobody knew why the fever had 
started in Germany or could say what fed it. Some 
dozens of young people were arrested in various 
countries, none of them old enough to have been 
Nazis or sympathizers in Hitler’s days. There was 
no evidence of organization behind this shadowy 
action and no evidence to the contrary. To Mr. 
Ben-Gurion it did not seem a matter to be taken 
lightly. If young people sought to identify them- 
selves with the arch-murderers only fifteen years 
after the collapse of the Nazi Reich, then plainly 
there was something very wrong. One of the things 
that was wrong was the text of German history 
books that glossed lightly over the extermination 
camps, saying merely that “many Jews died.” Mr. 
Ben-Gurion instructed a small research group to be 
set up to study systematically every single case of 
swastika-daubing that had come to light. Newspaper 
clippings and police records were carefully investi- 
gated. Scarcely one of the international band of 





daubers claimed to have been sent by any instigator 
in order to escape punishment. If there was an 
organization, such loyalty was incredible. The only 
possible conclusion was that there was no organiza- 
tion—of former leading Nazis, for instance—behind 
the daubers, and that the incidents were spontaneous 
but infectious, like other crime waves. 

The result was perhaps less sinister than had been 
expected, but still depressing. The swastikas had 
not been directed specifically against Israel, but at 
the Jews in general. Yet what body but Israel 
could consider any counteraction? What body but 
the Israel Government had been willing to make a 
serious investigation? What was the next step? 
There did not seem to be an active anti-Jewish or- 
ganization at work. But if memories of Nazi times 
were already so faded, if nations were so determined 
to forget the nightmare whose crippled victims still 
wander the earth, then a new Nazi movement would 
not find it too difficult to establish itself. In pre- 
State days the reaction would certainly have been 
to plan a great campaign of enlightenement and 
explanation. It would not have succeeded, for in 
each country the police took the attitude that the 
more the swastikas were talked about, the more 
would persons in search of a little cheap excitement 
sneak out in the dark to daub another wall and hide 
to watch police comb the area fruitlessly for clues. 
In Israel no more than elsewhere did anyone produce 
a ready answer. 


N THE course of the search for former Nazis who 
might be behind this action a renewed move was 
made to discover what had become of the notorious 
Eichmann, of whom little had been heard after the 
war. Relatives in Linz insisted that he had died 
in 1946 and that his wife had moved away. No- 
body admitted knowing her address. If Eichmann 
were really dead, why should she conceal her where- 
abouts from her own sister? It was decided that 
possibly he was alive and maintained contacts with 
her and his sons. 

The search led to Buenos Aires, where Mrs. Eich- 
mann was found, married to “a second husband” 
named Ricardo Clement. After some further in- 
vestigation—helped by old SS files on Eichmann— 
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it was realized that Clement might easily be Eich- 
mann himself, fifteen years older and with a new 
name and personality. If there was anything that 
could rouse the world to the dangers of swastika- 
painting, thought Mr. Ben-Gurion, it was the full, 
meticulous trial of a man like Eichmann, carried 
out by a country that had nothing to conceal, and 
the courage to hear out this story to the end. 

Further investigation indicated that there was little 
hope that cumbersome extradition machinery could 
be expected to catch the man. This fear has proved 
well-founded, for Eichmann’s collaborator, the con- 
centration-camp physician Mengele, who carried out 
experiments on live prisoners, was able to escape 
from Argentina before a West German demand for 
his arrest was put into effect. In the event, a group 
of persons whom the Israel Prime Minister referred 
to as volunteers brought Eichmann to Israel. This 
difficult and dangerous project was certainly no job 
for anyone but volunteers. 

After his capture on his way home from work, 
Eichmann accepted his fate without a struggle. “I 
knew at once you must be Jews or Israelis,” he said 
to his captors, who had spoken only German in his 
presence. “I always thought you would get me in 
the end.” After a brief refusal to submit to trial 
in Israel, he thought better of it and agreed, signing 
a document to the fact that he was willing to go 
to Israel and be tried. There was not really much 
alternative. 


WHEN HIs detention in an Israel prison was an- 

nounced in the Knesset by the Prime Minister 
in a voice hoarse with emotion, the public was 
amazed and jubilant. To tell the truth, the jubila- 
tion was much less the product of thirst for revenge 
as pride that fellow Jews should have carried out 
this daring operation successfully. The more thought- 
ful may have felt that history had come full circle, 
that there was more than mere earthly justice in the 
fact that despite the Nazis’ concerted efforts to 
destroy the Jewish people a Jewish state had arisen 
that could bring him to trial. There were not a 
few to say, ““He should have been shot down like a 
mad dog—he does not deserve a trial,” not realizing 
that one more killing could do nothing towards set- 
tling this score. It is not only Eichmann who will 
be on trial in Jerusalem in due course, but the na- 
tions and the generation that were prepared to look 
the other way when Hitler promised the Germans 
he would destroy the Jews; who did not want to 
believe the truth when it happened because then they 
would have been obliged to take action; the genera- 
tion many of whom perhaps thought in their hearts 
that the world would be well rid of the Jews, and 
that there was no danger to themselves in this in- 
credible plan; who brushed off the more hideous 
details as war-time Greulpropaganda in the worst 
of taste. 


JEWISH Front 


Even in Israel, the trial is anticipated with fey 
and trepidation for the old wounds that it will open, 
People who suffered much in the camps say they 
would not have wanted Eichmann brought her, 
They do not want to be reminded of the past from 
which they succeeded in escaping. Those who 
chanced to come out unscathed and have neve 
escaped a slight feeling of guilt over their good 
fortune, are more willing to face the emotional 
strain, in the hope that the world will be warned, 
Many non-Nazi Germans, whose feeling of collective 
guilt is different and much stronger, are similarly 
anxious for the trial to take place with all due care 
and ceremony. How deep and agonizing the feeling 
about Eichmann is in Israel may be gauged by the 
fact that any normal “human interest” press reports 
about Eichmann in prison, including reports on the 
food he gets and the books he receives from the 
prison library were met with a storm of protest 
from readers who said that perhaps the State was 
obliged to treat him as a normal human being, but 
that it was an insult to have to hear about it. 


[ THE public was dumbfounded by Eichmann’s 

unexpected arrest, it was almost equally amazed 
by the objection voiced abroad against Eichmann’s 
trial in Israel. Argentina’s early protests were ac- 
cepted as a national objection to a breach of Argen- 
tine law in Eichmann’s actual detention, although 
it was generally hoped that the circumstances of the 
case were so exceptional as not to be capable of 
judgment by conventional standards. Suggestions 
that Eichmann should not be tried in Israel, or not 
by Israel judges, or not by Israel judges alone, have 
been felt to be incomprehensible rather than insult- 
ing. Who were these people who feared so vocifer- 
ously that Eichmann might not receive a just trial? 
Where had they been all these years when nobody 
sought to bring him to trial at all; why had they 
not protested that injustice? Where had they been 
when millions were dying in the concentration 
camps? Had they been as loudly concerned for 
justice then? 

Besides, the Israel public has full confidence in its 
courts. They have not hesitated in the past to bring 
in findings against the Government; they have not 
spared the prominent; the higher courts have not 
feared to upset the findings of a lower court if it 
seemed right to them to do so. The judges would 
be prejudiced against Eichmann? Of course they 
would. Eichmann is known to all who have read 
the chronicles of the Nazi Reich as the man who 
headed the office for the “Final Solution,” a euphe- 
mism for the physical elimination of the Jews. No 
man without a strong, deep-seated prejudice against 
mass murder by means of scientific gadgets is fit to 
be a judge or anything else. But, being judges, 
they can be trusted absolutely not to let their preju- 
dice against genocide affect their weighing of the 
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evidence against an accused to see whether he is 
ity of this heinous crime or not. One Israel 
policeman is reported to have asked to be excused 
from standing guard over Eichmann because he did 
not trust himself. A judge is expected to master 
his passions. 
Who would set up a court abroad? In what 
country would it be done? What law would be 
applied? Who would hold Eichmann in prison? And 
if these judges were less concerned with the horrors 
of genocide, would that make them better judges? 
The doubts and the proposals were felt to be ut- 
terly unrealistic. They are not difficult to explain. 
Israel, it is felt, will make a “show trial,” intended 
to throw light on the entire period. It would prob- 
ably not be difficult to pick some incident in Eich- 


' mann’s career and convict him of simple murder or 
| instigation to murder, and sentence him without 


much ado. It is just possible that some court abroad 
might have chosen this path in order to avoid the 
raking up of tragic memories and possibly political 
complications. The Allies who failed to save Jews 
while this could still have been done do not relish 
the thought of the trial in Israel, and it is not a 
great leap from this realization to the self-righteous 
declaration that Israel is “prejudiced” and unfit to 
try Eichmann. 


THE TRIAL in Israel is legal, for precisely this con- 

tingency was provided for some years back. At 
the time, the death penalty was abolished for all 
crimes except treason in war time, and war criminals. 
During the Knesset debate that preceded the passing 
of the law, the names of Eichmann and Bormann 
were repeatedly mentioned as the most prominent 
of the known Nazi leaders whose death was not 
certain. In international law, any country is en- 
titled to apply its own properly made law against 
any person on its soil. The fact that it was made 
after the event, and would be applied retroactively, 
does not invalidate it. There were no laws against 
genocide before Hitler created the term: there could 
not be. Any law to punish it must be retroactive. 

There remains the fact of the kidnapping, as it 
affects Eichmann and as it affects Israel-Argentine 
relations. It is a generally accepted rule of pro- 
cedure that where several offenses or crimes have 
been committed the most serious is to be investi- 
gated first. A man is not tried first for robbery 
and then for murder. In the same way—it sounds 
like a gruesome jest—there is very serious prima facie 
evidence of murder against Eichmann and this 
charge must be investigated first. Should he be 
acquitted, or given some minor sentence, he would 
be able to bring a countercharge against persons un- 
known for forcibly detaining him in Buenos Aires 
without authority to do so from the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. Once he is in Israel the law on war 
crimes and genocide applies to him, regardless of any 
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irregularities in the manner of his arrest. As the 
lesser charge of the two, he cannot demand that the 
kidnapping be investigated first, and perhaps win 
his freedom in this way. The dispute between Israel 
and the Argentine has more legal force, for there 
was obviously an infringement of Argentine sover- 
eignty, and all sides are relieved that it has now 
been settled. 

In any case, it does not affect Eichmann’s position. 
Since he lived under a false name and used false 
papers, it is doubtful whether he can claim Argen- 
tine citizenship, but even if he could he would not 
be extradited while there was a capital charge against 
him awaiting clarification in the courts. Further 
weight has been given to the Israel attitude that this 
is not a case to be judged by normal standards from 
the fact that the Security Council took note of all 
the irregularities involved, and nevertheless recom- 
mended that the dispute between Argentina and Is- 
rael should be considered settled by Israel’s formal 
expression of regret, and the previous cordial 
relations speedily re-established between the two 
countries. 

Eichmann is awaiting his trial calmly, it is said. 
In addition to answering questions, he is writing a 
kind of autobiography, which presumably is intended 
to present his own view of the disastrous period in 
which he lived. The manuscript of another auto- 
biography, written earlier in view of just such an 
emergency, is believed to have been deposited with 
an American magazine of wide circulation, for pub- 
lication against the day when he is actually brought 
to trial. A German lawyer, who represented a num- 
ber of the defendants in the Nuremberg trials has 
been selected by Eichmann te represent him. There 
is no doubt that Eichmann will receive the most 
meticulous trial, and the benefit of every possible 
doubt, in the constant presence of skilled foreign 
observers. If the trial successfully serves its purpose 
of presenting a clear picture to the world of what 
went on in the dark days of 1933-1946, nobody 
would much care if Eichmann himself found de- 
liberate mercy in recognition of the fact that it 
was the Jewish people itself which he tried to destroy, 
and which survived and grew in strength. 





IHUD OLAMI 


sends its best wishes for the New Year to the Labor 
Zionist parties, pioneering youth and women’s or- 
ganizations and to all friends of Labor Israel 
throughout the world. 

Its warmest wishes go out to its leyal friends in 
the countries where Zionism is suppressed and where 
many are imprisoned as a result of their devotion 
to Israel. 

Best wishes to all those who are helping to lay 
the solid foundations for a free workers’ society in 


Israel. 














A Miracle of Rosh Hashana: 
Fifteen Years Ago 


by Lily Beyrack-Cohen 


From time to time, young people whose faces I 
vaguely remember, greet me in the street. On talk- 
ing to them, I find that they were boys at our camp 
in Windermere in 1945. They are today citizens of 
Israel, working in professions ranging from medicine 
to aircraft-repairs, and fathers of small children. 


September, 1945 


— few people believe in miracles. I was one 
of them until I saw the children who came to 
England in 1945 from Theresienstadt. There were 
300 of them, children from many places in Europe 
who had been rounded up in Theresienstadt where 
they had lived for some three months when the 
war ended before being brought over. I went to 
visit them and was told that I would meet a group 
of “horror children.” 

It was with this in mind that I reached Winder- 
mere where we had set up the camp for the children, 
one Friday afternoon, Erev Rosh Hashana. When 
I mounted the bus, two boys smiled pleasantly, 
took my bag, offered me their seats and said “Sha- 
Jom Aleichem.” I thought they must have recog- 
nized me because I was wearing a Habonim badge, 
but no, Men derkent a yiddish ponim, they said. 

When we arrived, they insisted on carrying my 
bag. I was afraid of taxing their strength but when 
I saw that they looked offended I agreed. As we 
walked up the path, other boys joined us. In broad 
Polish-Yiddish they welcomed me heartily, wanted 
to know who I was, where I came from, did I 
know Yiddish. Every one of them expressed surprise 
at the fact that I was born in England and could 
speak Yiddish like any one of them and there I 
gained my first impression—almost without ex- 
ception these youngsters felt that English Jewry 
had been very far away in their time of need. 

They began immediately to pour out the stories 
of their experiences. Each one waited for his oppor- 
tunity, each one rolled back his sleeve and showed 
the number branded for life on his forearm. All 
stories were alike in their broad outlines, yet all differ- 
ed greatly in detail. 


In order to receive permits to come to England 
the children had given their ages as 13, 14 and 15. 
When I gained their confidence they told me that 
they were much older, though they did not look 
their real age. They were undernourished and their 
growth stunted. Boys of 16 looked like 13 and 
boys of 18 looked 14 and 15 years old. The short 
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time in which they had received good food anj§ underst 
decent living-conditions had made them all log should t 
much healthier than they really were. They grey§ brother’ 
tired very easily. On Friday night, Rosh Hasham— Cert 
a group of us stood in the corridor of one of their Palestin 
blocks singing Yiddish songs. After three or fou} simples 
minutes beads of perspiration began to roll dow} edge © 
their faces and the same thing happened when they) with m 
danced the hora. bof all, 
Terrible stories had been told of the girls, of their) The le 
behavior with SS men and prison guards. We hip crowd 
got the impression that these would be dissipated had ' 
women. But they were young girls, between 1)f thing 
and 18, who had suffered terribly and who haf it tha 








reacted in a more passive way than the boys. They) were 
needed the chance of coming back to normal; to They 
were longing for it and were not really spoiled — Camp 
Given the proper conditions and a period in which Fo 
to recover, they would be normal members off whicl 
society, perhaps even better than the average becaus } flowe 
of their past experience. breac 
There were a few children between the ages of __ 

§ and 9, two or three of whom were said to be the 9 still 
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not understood German orders, the whip would up 
have taught them their meaning. sid 
T was Erey Rosh Hashana and everything was a 
sparkling clean. One room had been transformed re 


into a synagogue and one of the youth leaders acted of 
as hazan. Before I went there I had felt that much 









of the richness of Jewish life in Europe had been 2 
killed by the Nazis. When I took part in tht > | 
Rosh Hashana service I understood that Hassidism | io 
with all its fervor had been preserved in these th 
children. How they sang their nigunim (‘“melo- . 
dies”), how they prayed, though many of them 

were not orthodox! When they came out after 7 
the service every one greeted every one else with 4 
leshana hazot b’Eretz Israel (“this year in Eretz 1 





Israel”). ““We cannot wait for next year.” 
The rabbi working at the camp, who was from 
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Agudas Yisroel, preached a sermon in which he 
spoke of Eretz Israel as the place to which these 
children hoped to go. He could not do otherwise 
{ his words were meant in any way to apply to 
those to Whom he was preaching. On the other 
hand, he told the children that they should thank 
God that they were chosen to remain alive. Bitterly, 
they could not agree with this, nor could they 
understand it. They could not agree that they 
should thank God when they had seen their parents, 
brothers and sisters so cruelly put to death. 

Certain lessons were given in the camp—Hebrew, 
Palestine geography, mathematics, English and other 
simple subjects. The children were thirsty for knowl- 
edge of any kind, and they attended their lessons 
with more enthusiasm than they had strength. Most 


of all, however, they wanted to know about Israel. 


of theis 
Ve had q 
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The lessons on Israel geography and Hebrew were 
crowded. They asked the most detailed questions. 
[had the feeling that they wanted to swallow every- 
thing they could about Israel and to feel closer to 
it than they were physically. In addition, they 
were terribly anxious to learn skilled occupations. 
They had all had to work at routine jobs in the Labor 
Camps but now they wanted to specialize. 

Food was one of the most precious commodities 
which they could imagine. I met one boy taking 
flowers for his room; another asked him, ‘How much 
bread did you pay for those?” One boy told me, 
“I eat and eat. I cannot eat another thing but I 
still feel hungry.” They had the utmost respect for 
the desire to eat. I saw one very fat boy asking 
all the others to give him food which they did not 
want. In any other children’s society he would have 
been teased as “fatso.” They would have laughed 
at him, made fun of him—-not here! They just gave 
it to him. He wanted to eat, and they could give 
him the food: he had had to go without long enough. 

They washed themselves ten times a day. A piece 
of soap was more precious than diamonds. It took 
some time to reassure them that when they had used 
up their soap they would get some more. Just out- 
side the bathroom was a long mirror and I watched 
these children as they came out after scrubbing 
themselves again and again as if they could never 
clean off the dirt and the shame. As they came out 
of the bathroom door each stopped and looked at 
himself in the mirror. He looked to see if he was 
clean, if his hair was nicely brushed, if his clothes 
were neat. I had the impression that he was looking 
to see if he really had some new clothes but, more 
than anything, to make sure that he was really there. 
Was it not all a dream? Was it really he? 

So with their rooms. Each had a tiny cubicle 
just big enough to hold a chair, a bed and a cup- 
board. They could not sweep their rooms enough. 
They dusted them and brought pieces of colored 
material to cover their beds and tables; they picked 
flowers for them and put up pictures of Israel. Rosh 
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Hashana, before going to the service, many of them 
were running around looking for needle and thread 
to sew a Magen David on their caps, the black berets 
of the Tank Corps and of the Partisans of which 
they were so proud. 


irHouT the remarkable sense of humor which 
they had they could probably not have survived. 

They could see the funny side of a situation. They 
knew how to laugh to relieve the strain. Sometimes 
their humor was expressed in a grotesque way. One 
boy asked another to hold his jacket for a moment; 
the second was not very keen about it. “Don’t 
worry,” the first boy reassured him, “there’re no 
more lice.” When we stood singing on Friday night, 
they asked Haim to sing solo and they joined in 
the chorus. Haim was ready. He began a song 
about a Jewish traitor in the Warsaw Ghetto. A 
bitter song, even a funny song, and when he had 
finished they insisted that he sing “Treblinka.” So 
it went on. Their songs, a mixture of bitter humor 
and satire, all described murder, rape and bestiality 
of the concentration and murder camps, of the labor 
camps and ghettos. When this had been going on 
for some time we tried to change the subject by 
singing some Yiddish and Hebrew songs connected 
with Israel, with normal life. They joined in heartily 
but as soon as our songs were finished they asked 
Haim again to sing the song about ‘“Maidenek.” 
One felt that the memory of their experiences was 
like a poison of which they had to purge their sys- 
tems and the way in which they insisted on telling 
their stories again and again gave substance to this 
impression. 

Strangely enough, however, though each one told 
of his sufferings he would not tell you of his own 
outstanding feats of heroism. Another boy would 
come up and say, “Has he told you of the time he 
blew up 3,000 Nazis?” and the hero would stand 
by smiling modestly and say, “Ah, it was nothing; 
forget it.” Or there was another boy who swag- 
gered about in a leather jacket. You would go up 
to him, ask him what he had been doing and Moshe 
would come up, give him a slap on the back and 
say, “Oh, you have met our Partisanchik? Was he 
told you how he got a message through the German 
lines to the Partisans?” ‘This was not false modesty. 
I learned that they looked upon such acts not as 
heroism but as the necessary routine of a life in 
which the be-all and end-all was to kill Germans. 
How regretful they were that once peace was de- 
clared and they were given arms and told that for 
forty-eight hours they could do what they liked to 
the Germans, they had no strength left. They were 
almost dying. I think that was one of the greatest 
regrets of these children. 

Their attitude to theft was also interesting. Many 
of them showed me watches, money, penknives and 
other things which they had stolen from Germans. 
They did not feel that this was immoral in any way. 
Before they came to England some people had de- 
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cided in advance that they were thieves, yet there 
were hardly any cases of stealing in the whole camp 
of 300. Even food, which was so important to 
them, could be left standing unwatched and would 
not be taken, except bread. Many kept bread under 
their pillows—just to make sure! They distinguished 
clearly between what it was right to do to Germans 
and what it was right to do in normal circumstances. 

The personal affection, which they had missed so 
dreadfully in the last years, expressed itself in really 
warm relations between the boys themselves and the 
girls themselves. In normal conditions, it would have 
been regarded as unhealthy for boys of their ages 
to express so much warm affection for each other 
but here it was right and normal because it was com- 
pensation for a terrible lack. 


THREE or four short descriptions of children in the 

hospital where I visited one room on Shabbat 
afternoon are typical of most of the children in the 
other wards. When I came in a little boy who looked 
no older than 12 but who was 16, with great brown 
soulful eyes lay reading a Polish-English dictionary 
and when I came up to him he asked me, “You 
speak English?” When I was able to help him with 
the pronounciation and meaning of some of the 
words he was very happy. This youngster, Dov, 
told me how he had escaped from the crematorium. 
He, his six brothers and his parents had been in a 
railway-truck going to the charnel houses. He had 
jumped off with another boy and he thought another 
brother of his had also escaped. The rest of the 
family, he said, had gone. “I know that as surely 
as if I had watched them burn. I only wonder if 
I still have one brother left alive.” After his escape 
he had taken part with the Czech Partisans in the 
Prague revolt and how he was amazed to find that 
though he had been strong through the most difficult 
days of his life, his heart had given out and he could 
not walk a few steps without collapsing. 

The boy in the next bed was almost blind from 
undernourishment. In a chair by his bed sat a boy 
who had been one of the most active in their group 
and had suddenly found that his legs could not carry 
him. He sat there shaking his head like an old man, 
not able to understand what had happened to him; 
wondering how long it would take before he could 
run around as before. 

The boy in the fourth bed had had typhus and 
was in a state of melancholia, thinking all the time 
of the way in which his parents had been killed. He 
refused to speak or walk. He would not eat and 
the nurse told me that only the affection and con- 
stant care on the part of the other boys in the ward 
were gradually curing him. While I was there they 
kept telling me loudly so that he would hear, how 
he had always managed in the most difficult of cir- 
cumstances to find a piece of bread; how he, more 
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than anybody else, had made such a noise if his foo 
was stolen that he always got it back; how bray 
he had always been in every situation. To me they 
whispered sadly, “And now look at him;” but , 
him they said, “Motke, don’t you remember? Com 
on, let’s hear the same noise from you now.” Slowly 
they were giving him back a confidence and gf. 
respect which he had almost completely lost. Mor 
and more, however, they were giving him a ney 
will to live. They were doing for him what 
medicine and no doctor could do. 

What struck me as most strange was the fact that 
these children had come from all corners of Europe, 
had been through many varying experiences, yet 
there was about them the atmosphere of one united 
spirit, a solidarity and a unity which could not fii 
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to impress the onlooker. Before I left I found whx 
I considered to be the solution of this puzzle. Fo, 
three months this group of children had been in 
Theresienstadt. In that time their instructors had 
been members of Hehalutz who had apparently 
strained every nerve to make the change from ther 
abnormal life to the new one as complete as possible 


They could not do this as far as the physical condi- § 


tions were concerned for they were still, after all, 
in a camp and very little had changed. They did 
it most effectively as far as the moral and spiritual 
conditions were concerned. They gave the children 


bright hopes of life in Israel and it was this factor f 
which united them, which gave them strength and f 


which was their greatest source of security. 
While I was there some soldiers of the Jewish 
Brigade visited them and it is hard to describe the 
pride with which they saw the Magen David as an 
emblem on their sleeves and not as a badge of shame 
on their backs. 
enough questions. 


too, could join the Brigade but, above all, they 


wanted to go to Palestine, there to take part in its 


defense and in its upbuilding. 
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They could not ask these soldiers § 
They surrounded them from F 
morning till night. They wanted to know if they, § 
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7 ? Com a s soon as I started work in Israel three years ago, 
Slowly A’ began paying visits to places where North 
and sl African and Egyptian Jews were living. They could 
More be found in large numbers in the so-called “de- 
nN a new velopment zones.” I saw them in their homes, in 
what ny their shikkunim (newly-built homes on housing es- 
tates), ¢zerifim (huts) and ma’abarot (transit 
Fact that camps) and what struck me most was their strong 
Europe, f attachment to Israel, their love for the country, 
Ces, yeth on the one hand, and their bitterness on the other— 
* united F , bitterness born of their daily hardships. The 
Not fail} words which came most readily to their lips were 
rd what aflaya (discrimination) and protectzia (influence or 












le. For “pull”). They were firmly convinced that the 

€n inf State of Israel did not receive all its immigrants in 
rs had the same manner and that there were two standards: 
arently F one for the privileged Ashkenazim or European Jews, 


> 


n their 
Ossible, 
condi- 
ter all, 


the other for the “second-class Jews,” such as they 


were. 


It was painful to hear such words. In time, after 
studying the question, I arrived at the conclusion 


ee: 
Af 2 that these charges were exaggerated and that even 
1 are 5 ae 

mr where there were individual cases of prejudice or 
! , 

, ren F undue influence, they were to be ascribed to the 
actor 


conduct of persons unsuitable for their jobs. Cer- 
tain mistakes might perhaps have been avoided. 
Unfortunately, it is those mistakes which have 
impressed themselves even on the minds of those 
who have succeeded in becoming integrated into the 


h and 


ewish 
e the F 


as anf life of the country and who nevertheless feel it their 
hame duty to warn the newcomers. I have come across 
diers people who, having arrived only ten days before, 
from F already have set views on things in Israel: the slightest 
they, delay in the queue, in obtaining something in the 


they 


1 its 


way of housing, is promptly explained by aflaya and 
protekizia. 

It is gratifying to point out that great progress 
has been made in the conditions attending immi- 
gration and absorption. But I still think it necessary 
to explain the reasons for the bitterness among a 
certain class of North African immigrants. 


Aart from the hardships of the journey, what 

disturbed them most is that among the emis- 
saries who travelled on each boat there was prac- 
tically none who spoke French or Arabic. Thus, 
their first contact with Israel was marked by a lack 
of understanding—which led to misunderstandings— 
and by a sense of isolation. 


One must be familiar with the Oriental mentality 
to understand certain facts. North African fami- 
lies—like clans—are closely knit. They were accus- 
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Two Standards? 


by Mathilde Guez 


tomed to living in the same town and, wherever 
possible, on the same street. Aboard ship were fami- 
lies whose members fondly hoped and expected to 
live in Israel in as close proximity to one another 
as possible. It made no difference to them whether 
they would be settled in the Negev or in the Galilee 
as long as they lived together. To their great dis- 
appointment, their requests were not heeded end 
they were settled far away from their kin. The 
result was dissatisfaction among the newcomers as 
well as among their relatives already settled in the 
country who had been impatiently awaiting their 
arrival. Once these households arrived in Israel, they 
were dispatched to their new destination, where 
their sense of being uprooted, their total ignorance 
of the Hebrew language and the unaccustomed physi- 
cal labor resulted in a feeling of frustration. 


The majority of North African Jews consists 
of small artisans. The middle-class is made up of 
bank clerks, postal clerks, teachers, traders, etc. Un- 
fortunately, the intellectuals, professionals and capi- 
talists did not come to Israel in large numbers: they 
found it difficult to liquidate their assets in North 
Africa and just as difficult to integrate themselves 
into life in Israel. As a result, we have in Israel 
a population of a quarter of a million of North 
Africans who have no leadership of their own. As 
time went on, however, children of the North 
African settlers who had come with the creation 
of the State, grew up and have lately taken their 
places as members of local councils and of labor 
councils. It is gratifying to note that in these and 
other responsible positions, the young Egyptians 
and North Africans have filled their jobs quite suc- 
cessfully and that the people are happy at last to be 
able to deal with their own kind. 


Our greatest worry is that of education. Much 
has been accomplished in this field, but still more 
remains to be done. Oriental children have to be 
practically pushed to attend the elementary schools, 
where education is free and obligatory. They are 
hardly ever to be found in secondary schools. The 
reasons can easily be understood: the average family 
of Oriental Jews has seven children and the average 
breadwinner who is the head of such a family 
works fifteen to twenty days a month at so-called 
relief jobs (dahak) at which he hardly earns enough 
to keep his family from starving, let alone enough 
to pay tuition fees in a high-school. On the other 
hand, the average European Jewish family has two 
children and the parents, who have skills and edu- 
cation, earn enough to finance their children’s 
education. This gap, should it continue, will result 
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in perpetuating the educational and intellectual gulf 
between the two communities. 


FAIRLY large number of North African Jews 

still live in conditions of hardship. Many of 
them are primitive and fail to appreciate the need 
for giving their children an education. They even 
oppose the desires of their children for education 
and send them off instead to pick cotton and to do 
other work to help supplement the family income. 
The children, accustomed to unhygienic conditions, 
to disorder, to crowded quarters, do not, as a rule, 
begin to realize their disadvantages until they join 
the Army. There they learn how to live, how to 
take care of their hygiene; they rapidly become 
good soldiers, loyal to their country, ready to defend 
it—they have shown their mettle at every test. Once 
‘their service is completed, they go back to their 
miserable homes, where every kind of contact pro- 
duces a shock. 

The sense of self-importance of the man who 
knows he is needed by his country gives way to 
the sense of inferiority of a man who finds himself 
practically useless and a burden to his elders. The 
discharged soldier either is unemployed or has to 
take an unskilled job, feeling that he is taking the 
bread away from an older person. The encounter 
with sordid reality, the resulting gulf created between 
parents and children drive the latter to drink, to 
gambling, while “European” young men spend their 
time in reading or listening to music. This, in turn, 
separates the young Oriental Jew from the young 
European Jew still more. 

We all speak of the blending of the exiles (mizug 
galuyot) and, to be sure, we all want it. But we 
must face the facts and realize that mere good will 
is not enough to bring it about. 

We have often seen in neighborhoods inhabited 
by people of the same intellectual and social class— 
from Egypt or from Iraq and from Poland—the 
people live in fairly good neighborly relations and 
there the blending of the exiles sometimes finds 
expression in happy marriages. Children of emanci- 
pated Oriental families suffer from no complexes 
in their contacts with the European children they 
meet at school. 

I am firmly convinced that the integration of the 
communities must take time, but success depends 
on the opportunities provided for the young genera- 
tion of Oriental Jews to receive proper training 
and a good education so that they may be brought 
up to the level of the native Israelis and the young 
Jews of European origin. Once they begin to un- 
derstand one another, they will quickly assimilate. 
After all, similar phenomena of division exist among 
Jews in the same country outside Israel. Let me 
cite as an example my own country of origin— 
Tunisia. There are the Jews of the island of Djerba, 
who are strictly observant and well-schooled in 
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traditional Jewish lore, and practically free fron 
Arab and French cultural influences. These ap 
Jews who, throughout the centuries, did not assim. 
late in any way. They have nothing in Commo, 
with the Jews of the Tunisian ghetto who have ; 
very superficial schooling of the well-known Leya, 
tine kind. Then there is the third type—the cyl 
tured Tunisian Jew. These three types of Jews 4 
not even have a common vernacular, for while thy 
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Jews of Djerba speak good Hebrew and good Arabic f 
the Jews of the Ghetto speak Berber-Arabic an} 
a very indifferent sort of French, and the higher. 
class Tunisian Jews speak good French, English of 


Italian but not a word of Hebrew or Arabic. Why 
keeps them together is the traditional sense of unity 
of all Jews, which finds its most tangible expression 


This is practically their only link. 


L®" ME cite another illustration of my _ recent 


experiences. I was asked to conduct a seminx} 


of sixty people who had arrived from Poland le 
than two years ago. Accustomed to dealing mainly 
with French-speaking settlers, I hesitated somewhat 
and argued that I speak neither Polish nor Yiddish 
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| young | 
in the philanthropic work done by the community. 
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Until 
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and that I know that one who is not a Yiddish. 


speaking Jew is considered by East Europeans to 


be a “goy.” It was then explained to me that this § 


eminar was in the nature of an experiment and 
that it would be carried on entirely in simple Hebrew, 
The experience turned out to be most heartening. It 


took only a few hours for the participants in the f 


seminar and myself to become good friends. Our 
talks were open, friendly and spontaneous. We tried 


to get to know one another better personally and F 


I felt completely at ease with them. There de- 
veloped a warm mutual feeling between the group 
and myself. They were the first to suggest that 
joint seminars be organized for themselves and 
French-speaking settlers who had arrived in the 
country at approximately the same time, and that 
the seminars be conducted in easy Hebrew. It is 
my opinion that such experiments would lead to 
much speedier integration and understanding be- 
tween similar elements of different communities. 
Something must also be said about the remarkably 
rapid progress of the Oriental Jewish woman i 
Israel. She has shaken off the bonds of tutelage 
and has become the equal of her husband. She is 
anxious to study her country and her society and 
attends all the courses and the seminars given by 
the Histadrut in every language. More and mort 
women are being drawn to these courses and seminars 
and sometimes the transformation they effect in one 
or two days is amazing. I have seen women weep 
with emotion on visiting the various parts of the 
country and listening to the explanations given them. 
They have learned to find time from their daily 
chores in order to attend classes in Hebrew. They 
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Dt assini.M oud of it. The Orientals are very sensitive, very 
COmmoy proud and they are prone to react violently when 
© have B heir dignity is touched. 
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the country. They love it and its leaders with all 
their hearts. They supply a very small percentage 
of emigrants from it. All they want is that their 
life be made somewhat easier so that they might better 
prepare their children to take their places in Israel. 


Torah Comes to Zion 


> higher by Nehemia Meyers 


aglish oof 
c. Why a KasTEL was the scene of one of the bitterest 


of unity) * struggles of the War of Independence and many 
Pression young lives were lost on its steep slopes before it 
munity.) was finally captured. The Kastel, now renamed 
' Maoz Zion, is presently the scene of a struggle, 
| which, while less sanguine, is hardly less important 


recent fp for Israel’s future. 


eming |, Until a scant few months ago, most of the men 
nd les and women of Maoz Zion were completely or al- 
mainly {| most completely illiterate. Like some 15% of the 
1ewha | other people in Israel, they could not fill in a form 


“iddi; | ot write a note; nor could they read a newspaper 
ddish. ) or decipher a street-sign. They neither read nor 
ins ty | wrote Hebrew, nor any other language for that 


it this (| matter. 
Most of them came from Iraqi Kurdistan, an area 


t and pe 

brew.) where schools were and are almost non-existent. 
g. It Some of the men had spent a few years in a very 
1 the | primitive heder, but the knowledge that they gained 


Our | was neither very far-reaching nor very permanent. 
tried | The women, needless to say, received no education 
and f at all. 

de. |} This state of affairs continued for nine years 
oup | after the people of Maoz Zion arrived in Israel and 
that | were settled on a windswept hilltop overlooking 
and | the road to Jerusalem. Even though the men of 
the | Maoz Zion lacked an education, they did not lack 
hat | the will to build their new village and to provide 
ris f a decent living for their growing families. Most 
to | of the families gradually left the tin huts they had 


be- | originally been given and moved into concrete 
houses. They were happy to receive them, but one 
ly and a half rooms were hardly enough for families 
in | with seven and eight children. However, as they 
ge | worked hard in the nearby quarry or as building 
is laborers in Jerusalem, and also managed to earn 
d something from their auxiliary farms, they grad- 
y ually enlarged their houses until today most of 
€ the families have three or four rooms instead of 
s | the original one and a half. 
; The men of Maoz Zion found that, even though 
) | they were earning good wages, their further ad- 





vancement was blocked by their inability to read 
and write. And perhaps more important, they saw 
their children acquiring an education, many of 
them going on to secondary school—and although 
they might not be willing to admit it—they felt 





ashamed to fall behind their own sons and daughters. 

It was at this juncture that the Language In- 
struction Department of the Ministry of Education 
offered to open a school at Maoz Zion. At first, 
only a few people were interested; but after six 
months of preparation and persuasion over thirty 
men between the ages of 25 and 45 signed up for 
three lessons a week of three hours each. Among 
them were some of the leaders of the village who 
were among the few who did not, in fact, need 
the instruction, but who wanted to demonstrate that 
learning was a respectable thing. And although 
those studying are still a minority in the village, 
there is every chance that the others will follow their 
example during the next few years. 


CLASssEs begin promptly at 7:00 p.m. From the 

far corners of the village the men trudge up the 
half-paved dark road to the school that lies in 
the center of the village. The wives are left at 
home for two reasons. First, of course, someone has 
to look after the children. And, secondly, although 
most of the men no longer oppose their wives ac- 
quiring an education, they would not feel very happy 
at the thought of studying together with them in 
the same classroom. The Ministry of Education 
hopes to overcome these obstacles by having volun- 
teers from Jerusalem teach the women in their 
homes and perhaps eventually by organizing special 
classes for women only. Mixed classes are probably 
out of the question in this generation. 

The classes are held in a long wooden structure 
that serves to house the local primary school during 
the morning hours. The pictures on the walls, 
obviously the work of children seven and eight 
year old, and the sight of husky men trying to get 
their legs underneath desks built for third-graders, 
look bizarre to the outsider. But the students them- 
selves are oblivious to these things. 

The study-programs of the two upper classes 
are determined, at least in theory, by the students 
themselves. They are not completely illiterate and 
some of them had the opportunity to study for 
a short period while serving in the Defense Forces. 
The students in the top class devote three hours 
a week to studying Hebrew, another three hours 
to studying arithmetic and one and a half hours 
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each to the geography of Israel and the Bible. As 
time goes on, they hope to branch off into other 
subjects until they acquire a full elementary educa- 
tion. The students in the second and third classes 
as yet limit themselves to the study of arithmetic 


and Hebrew. 


The teachers are all Hebrew University students 
in their early twenties. The two male instructors and 
the director are studying social work at the Uni- 
versity while the young woman teaching at Maoz 
Zion will soon be receiving her B.A. in economics. 
None of them is a professional educator, but the 
woman from the Ministry of Education who is in 
charge of their program in the Jerusalem area feels 
that an understanding of the sociological aspects of 
the work is more important than pedagogical training. 
And, if this theory is to be judged by the results 
achieved, it seems correct. 


‘THERE were some misgivings when it was decided 

to entrust the beginner’s class to a woman. It was 
feared that the men of Maoz Zion would object 
to being taught by a woman, and a young one at 
that. But Hanna overcame whatever objections 
might have existed and it is her class that has made 
the most progress. It is easy to see that she is whole- 
heartedly devoted to her pupils; and every new 
triumph, every new word mastered or sentence 


To Anyone Contemplating Aliyah 


by Lysbeth 
— Ruth, 
. . + + 80 we decided to come to Israel. My 
husband, it is true, wanted to come for many years 
but I, to be honest, was no idealist. As a mother 
of three children all I wanted was a reasonable 
amount of freedom of thought and action and a 
place where my children could grow up proud of 
their heritage. We gave a lot of thought to many 
places but it seemed to us that Israel was one of the 
last remaining outposts of real opportunity. From 
all we had read and heard about it, life generally 
was on the up and up and so we decided to come 
to Israel. Our friends said that we were making 
a big decision but we replied that to remain in South 
Africa was also a big decision to make. 

It is true that we were in the fortunate position 
of being able to come with every houschold gadget 
that was possible but that did not really prepare me, 
as a comparatively young South African wornan, 
for what lay ahead. I had hardly ever used an iron 
and in South Africa my one effort to iron a shirt 
ended in disaster after wasting half the morning. I 
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written, brings a radiant glow to her dark brow, ae 
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The students in Hanna’s class began their studiaip °° , 
with a special brightly-illustrated book for illiterate, ance I g0 
but are now using a regular textbook. It is diffiy)f™ wn 
to find proper textbooks for these classes, since almoy of housek 
all the books available were prepared for new imp.) ®* frst 
grants, who must learn about life in Israel whi, 
they are learning Hebrew. It is obviously ridiculoy _ 
to tell the men of Maoz Zion simple facts aboy foun¢ 
life in Israel after they have been living there fy chemist 
a decade. So, in so far as possible, they read Lemathjp quickly | 
a special newspaper in easy Hebrew prepared byp !8: 
the Language Instruction Department or a boo a” hel 
of articles collected from that newspaper. much Ct 

One cannot but be impressed by the seriousnes Hall. The 
with which the men of Maoz Zion are studying } understa 
Many of them still grip their pencils with uncertainy} 5 
and still find it difficult to pick the tightly-packel —. 
syllables from the printed page in front of them} * - 
But they are determined to succeed. Now that th YY: 
beginners can read a street-sign and the advanced They 
students enjoy an evening newspaper, they feel tha where ¢ 
there is no limit to the progress they can make. They 1949 " 
persuaded the Ministry of Education to keep theif ~ 
school open during the entire summer, rather thay, °°" 
close it for a couple of months as is the case els. 4 dem 
where. They have waited a long time to open: r aah 
book, and now they feel there is no more time ti ae i 
be wasted. ee - 

> ing on 
| sonally 
) Ido tl 
tude. 
Milwidsky Of 
of ina 
hadn’t ever used starch, washed a dustbin or dom} * few 
any of the many tasks that confront one here. Now © 
I not only learned to do them, but more important, > cha 
to do them in a time-saving way. Such things rapid] 
starch I learned to use by trial and error, mosty > °'° 
having to rely on the good memory of my young} 0 
son who, having seen the maid use it in South Africa, only 
directed operations. I learned the hard way tha f Perso 
cooking every day was unnecessary and time-wasting f ¥* ‘ 
and so now only cook three times a week. This lit F sition 
could go on forever! and « 
The first six weeks we were in our flat I had wm} than 
stove, washing-machine or mechanical help and tf ? da 
was far from easy to cook a dinner for five on af ™an 
oil-stove, especially as I hadn’t even seen one befor, | here 
let alone used one. To wash by hand for a big § - 
e 


family, too, was no joke, nor was it made any easiet 







to be told by old-timers that they had done it for} t 
years. But time passed and my mechanical device § plac 
arrived and then, of course, I had to learn to uw © ° 
those. Not only to use them but to use them im- this 






telligently and economically. Salaries are not high 
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ONTIR here in Israel, my husband is earning about half of 


what he earned in South Africa and, as the cost of 


* bron ving is fairly high here too, as I say I had to learn 
o use them with an eye on the meter. However, 
litera 070? 1 80% myself into a routine, things went a lot 


$ difficul 
Ce almog 


more smoothly and now, after about four months 
of housekeeping, I find I’m not working all day long 
sat first and have time for other things as well. 


W imni. 
el wh; 
dine WE WERE fortunate in many respects. My husband 
ts abou found work easily enough—he is an industrial 


here for 


chemist—but more important we had a home very 
quickly after we had decided where we would be 


emat hy 
ared hyp living. In actual fact, we found everyone more 
a bookie than helpful in every way. We didn’t find the 


much criticized Jewish Agency so awesome after 
all. They went out of the way to be kind and 


1Ousnes ; 

udying understandin g to us. For some unknown reason, 
ertainty Israel is supposed to be different from anywhere 
-packejf, ‘se in. the world and officials when they dally or 
S them pe ae inclined to mess around—well, that’s Israel for 
hat thep You! ; 

vance. They are no better or worse than officials any- 
el thy Where else. I can remember as a young bride in 
| They 1949 standing for days on line to try and get a flat 
> their in Durban during flat-control. I, too, can remember 
© tha Women reduced to tears by this attitude of being 


e else. 


pen ap 
ime to 


a demi-god. I can also remember standing in line 
at post offices in England and the scant courtesy 
I received when I eventually reached the counter. 





| Officials are officials wherever you are and this atti- 
tude of ““davka” Israel is hardly fair. Although sign- 
ing one’s name is an occupational disease here, per- 
h sonally I have always found them co-operative, but 
' Ido think a great deal depends on one’s own atti- 

_ tude. A smile goes so much further than a frown. 
Of course, before we came we were given a mass 
of inaccurate information. Anyone who has spent 
done} 4 few weeks in Israel considers himself qualified 
Now} ‘0 air dogmatic opinions on the life here. So much 
tant, § ‘8 changing and the standard of living is rising so 
gs ap ‘pidly that what I am writing now may well be 
ostly F out of date in six months time. To quote examples: 
oung} Food is scarce and uneatable and as for meat—well, 
frica, | Only on yom tovim. In any case, the sign of a rich 
that | person is one who has a dog—dogs eat meat!” This 
sting f Was so, I’m told, but in the last two years the po- 
s list f sition has eased up and we have found meat plentiful 
» and of good quality. Maybe meat is more expensive 
{no f than in South Africa and so we don’t have it twice 
d ith 3 day but we certainly have it once a day—and 
1 anf} many people have dogs. Fish, eggs and cheese are 
ore, here for the asking, while fruit and vegetables 
big f abound, although they are seasonal. Unfortunately, 
sier | the seasons are a bit short but as one thing goes 






| out of season something else comes in to take its 
place and there is always an adequate supply. 

80 obviously a greenhorn. Not only the adults show 
this friendliness but the children, too; within two 
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days of our children going to school they had 
friends and it is thanks to them that a large number 
of problems that we had anticipated just didn’t 
materialize and they literally took to life here like 
ducks to water. My husband and I often wonder 
at what they have gained in maturity and self- 
confidence in the short time we have been here. 
We feel sure it is due to a large extent to our feeling 
of inner security. Not that one blinds oneself to 
dangers or the problems facing Israel, but at least 
you know what you are up against and, more im- 
portant, on which side of the fence you are. In 
general, people have only to hear you are new to 
the country and they are at great pains to make 
you feel welcome. 

“Don’t bother to take decent clothes for the 
children. All they ever wear are blue knickers and 
T-shirts.” Another fallacy. The children here are 
beautifully dressed. Not only in town but even 
on the kibbutzim, on Saturdays the children are 
dressed in all their finery. Fortunately, I didn’t 
listen too much to this and whatever I brought 
for them fitted in very well with what is worn 
here. As for myself—well, my clothes aren’t smart 
enough. Women are very fashion-conscious and 
while they may not have a lot of clothes what they 
have is very smart. Men are more unconventional 
and in summer ties are hardly worn—but how much 
more sensible in the heat. 

“Don’t sell anything. Take it with you and sell 
it there. Everything is in short supply.” Thank 
Heaven we didn’t listen to that one and only brought 
what we needed for ourselves! Everything is ob- 
tainable here—be it a frigidaire, furniture or food- 
stuffs. Naturally, imported articles are expensive 
but locally-made things are within one’s income. 
In fact, there isn’t much in the way of day-to-day 
articles that aren’t made here. I could go on ad 
infinitum but these are some of the more glaring mis- 
conceptions. 


ND so we have now settled down, not to a hum- 
drum existence, but to everyday life. There is 
too much vitality here ever to be humdrum. We 
came expecting a year of great difficulty and hard- 
ship, which so far just hasn’t been forthcoming. 
However, to those of you who would like to con- 
template a move such as we made, may I say that 
over and above all it is up to you to make it what 
you will. We have found it a most stimulating ex- 
perience. . . 
Yours, 
LysBETH 
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The Rehovoth Program: 
“New Hope for Mankind” 


by Philip Gillon 


‘gam EA of holding an International Conference 
on Science in the Advancement of New States 
at the Weizmann Institute at Rehovoth was bold and 
imaginative to the point of being rash. Theoretical- 
ly, Mr. Eban pleaded for a convergence of two vast 
and all-transforming movements which are sweeping 
across the latter half of the 20th century: the scien- 
tific revolution which is changing the way of life 
on earth and the liberation of lands that only yester- 
day were remote corners of vast empires. The speed 
of this latter movement is almost as headlong as 
that with which the scientists are hurling back the 
unknown: Mr. Nyuk Lin Yong, Minister of Educa- 
tion in Singapore and a delegate to the Conference, 
remarked somewhat drily that although when he 
accepted the invitation to attend the meeting his 
island-state was the newest country in the world, 
by the time he reached the Conference there were 
several delegates representing yet newer countries. 


Nobody questioned the validity of the theory so 
magnificently outlined by Mr. Eban in his speeches. 
But cynics—among them Israelis and close friends 
of Israel—questioned whether the idea was wise and 
practicable. Would the great scientists of the world 
condescend to share the secrets of the atom or of 
outer space with new statesmen who could hardly 
be expected to comprehend such mysteries? Would 
young men freshly charged with the destinies of 
peoples living in great poverty come to match their 
wits and share their problems with people so remote 
from their jungles and deserts? Was not Israel ex- 
posing herself unnecessarily to determined boycott 
action by Nasser? 


In the result 141 delegates came from 47 countries, 
among them two Nobel prizewinners, numerous 
great physicists, eminent economists, educators, bi- 
ologists—and the Prime Minister of Nepal, the Vice- 
President of Chad, Cabinet ministers, administrators 
and principals of universities in new lands. The 
only notable absentees were the Russians and, of 
course, the Arab bloc. Half-way through the session, 
Dr. Samuel Efem Imoke, the Minister of Finance 
of Eastern Nigeria, suggested that the Rehovoth 
program should become “a regular feature in world 
affairs.” He added that there was a general feeling 
among delegates that the venue of such a permanent 
organization should rotate among the new countries. 
He then went on to express regret at the absence 
of the Soviet Union, “one of the two world powers 
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contrary, 

which hold the destiny of mankind in their hands” and pe 
and in a private interview said that he saw no reasop his Afric 
why Egypt should not join a movement “which ame 
transcended all politics and differences.” — . 
Newspapermen and scientists repeatedly presse per er 
the leaders of the new states with questions as t aaa no 
why they had come and what they were hoping p erime 
to get at the Conference. Had they come with, sad t 
“shopping list” and what were they finding tha | weapons 


they were so thrilled by it all? Perhaps the beg 


‘ capital. 
answer was that given by Dr. Solomon Caulker, on 








et t 
of the most brilliant speakers at the Conferenc, pul 
Vice-Principal of the University of Fourah Bay inf 1 world 
Sierra Leone. He described a poor country in which most Ot 
the infant mortality is 80%, the rate of literacy) Weinbe: 
10%, people so ignorant that they believed death ¥ jrocder 
was caused by the death wishes of witches rather § -osidual 
than the anopheles mosquito—a land without teach- granitic 
ers, administrators, technicians and everything except) yraniur 
freedom, which they are due to receive in full in the Breeder 
very near future. heue 

“I was amazed by the anxiety, let alone the will B consum 
ingness, of the Israelis and the people from the West ¥ the sur 
to share the good things of life with us. I felt a) term, ‘ 
new hope for mankind coming out of Rehovoth, a) this w 
feeling that nations no longer want to triumph ove f propos 
others but to help them. The Israelis may have of a si 
started something far greater than they realize F the or 
themselves.” compe 

Dr. Caulker was right: the dominant feeling un- } wither 
derlying the deliberations of the Conference was that } and p! 
the new discoveries have released man from many — rify u 
of the pressures, needs and greeds that have dogged f natur: 
life since the beginnings of time. Dr. Brook Chis > new 
holm, of Canada, former Director General of the [  possib 
World Health Organization, described most effec- [| impos 
tively the new world which has come into existence > the o 
for the first time, a world subject to the danger of 
universal destruction but at the same time freed at Ws 
last from the limitations imposed by nature. Speaker | 
after speaker described new plans to augment the f gece 
resources at man’s command. golde 

there 

HE COLLAPSE of colonialism has in a sense made logic 

it possible for the men of the West to undertake F limit 
the troubles of Africa and Asia as “the white man’s } high 
tries 


burden” in a way that was never possible when 
Kipling coined the deeply-resented phrase. It was 
difficult, indeed, for the white administrator t 
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reach birth control to over-populated lands or to 
urge destruction of cattle because of disease; today 
the disinterested adviser can do s0. The suspicion 
which the exploited carried as a chip on his shoulder 
is dissipated when he realizes the enormous supply 
of good will on which he can draw. . 
Not that the scientists promised miracles: on the 
‘contrary, Professor Blackett, the English physicist 
and Nobel laureate, took great pains to impress upon 
his African and Asian friends that “nuclear energy 
, not a magic wand that can be waved over the 
underdeveloped countries to make them rich over- 
night.” In twenty years time, he told them, they 
‘would enter into their inheritance and would profit 
from not having to endure the painful period of 
experimentation through which the West is going; 
| he told them to use in the meanwhile less spectacular 
weapons which required smaller investment of 
> capital. 
| Yet the overall impression is that we have only 
} to pull through the next two decades to enter into 
}a world which will know a splendor beyond the 
| most outlandish dreams of Utopians. Dr. Alvin 
| Weinberg of Oak Ridge described the miracle of 
' breeder reactors, which will use for fuel the cheap 
residual uranium 238 found in great plenty in 
granitic rocks instead of the very expensive refined 
F uranium 235 presently used in nuclear reactors. 
) Breeder reactors will do a conjuring trick never 
before attained: by generating more energy than they 
consume they will create a magic circle in which 
' the supply of fuel “will endure,” in Dr. Weinberg’s 
' term, “‘as long as the solar system.” It is true that 
| this wonder is only scheduled to become a practical 
| proposition within two decades but it holds promise 
| of a situation which changes all man’s horizons. On 
the one hand, one of the main grounds for war, 
competition for fossil fuel resources such as oil, will 
wither away; so too will a fear with which scientists 
| and philosophers of a former generation used to ter- 
tify us, the prospect of the depletion of the world’s 
natural resources. With the invention of the wonder 
new substitute materials and the transformations 
possible of foods and other supplies the limitations 
imposed by the environment will disappear. Thus 
the old economic reasons for war will cease to exist. 


HAT OF the other reasons that exist in societies 

and in human beings which may trigger the 
destruction of the world just before we enter the 
golden age? If the economic urge to war is removed, 
there may still be other factors to destroy us, psycho- 
logical and social stresses already apparent in a 
limited way in juvenile delinquency, alcoholism and 
high suicide rates in the most highly advanced coun- 









tries of the West. Dr. Brook Chisholm suggested 
that we have to scrap all our existing morals and 
codes: we must endeavor to raise our children so 
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that they will not be in our own image. “It is essen- 
tial that our children should not grow up with fixed 
convictions that the particular set of customs into 
which they happened to be born are the only right 
and good ones. Such convictions lead to easy, and 
very dangerous, classification of all people as ‘good’ 
or ‘bad;’ we are always ‘the good ones’ and all those 
who are different from us are ‘the bad ones’... 
We must learn to regard all our customs, no matter 
how rooted in ancient authority, as experimental and 
open to appropriate change as circumstances change. 
The originators of our customs had no knowledge 
of the world in its present form. ... Even our great 
prophets, however wise in their time and place, could 
not take into account in formulating their attitudes, 
circumstances or knowledge which did not yet exist.” 

This was trenchant advice for the long-established 
as well as the new states. The latter face the im- 
mense social and psychological problems of overcom- 
ing ancient religious and other taboos which stand 
in the way of enlightenment, good health and wel- 
fare, but the affluent societies must also change all 
mores patterned on history books that will have be- 
come overnight records of the wars of dinosaurs— 
unless we are to follow those interesting creatures 
into oblivion. Sir John Cockroft, the English Nobel 
prizewinner, also stressed the large scale rethinking 
necessary to find fruitful ways of using the new 
leisure provided in such sudden abundance. 

There was one other mighty question mark which 
hung ominously over the Conference—the popula- 
tion explosion. Unless countries like India and China 
check their monstrous fulfillment of what was once 
the blessing to be fruitful and multiply, their miseries 
may yet engulf the world. Prof. M. C. Shelesnyak 
of the Weizmann Institute interrupted his address 
shortly after the opening to say: “I have been talking 
for 33 seconds; during that time 100 babies have 
been born.” He estimated the daily net increase of 
births over deaths at 100,000 a day. Clearly massive 
birth control measures—it is curious, incidentally, 
that everybody sought a euphemism for the phrase 
“birth control,” which is apparently charged with 
some sort of emotional dynamite—are of critical 
importance. A ray of hope rose from Japan, ap- 
propriately the Land of the Rising Sun, where they 
have succeeded in less than 20 years in reducing the 
birth rate from 33 per 1,000 to 17 per 1,000, while 
the death rate has dropped from 17 to 7. Prof. Tachi, 
Director of the Population Problems in Tokyo Uni- 
versity, stressed in explaining this encouraging mir- 
acle that literacy in Japan is universal. Obviously 
the only hope of limiting the population explosion 
will be widespread education programs. 


ROFESSOR Saul Adler of the Hebrew University 
compared the health problems of Africa to an 
architect and an engineer asked to build a structure 
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fifty times the size of any known to man. On 
paper it can be done; technically it is possible—but 
the actual work has not been done before and is 
staggering to consider. He pointed out that the 
tsetse fly, the cause of sleeping sickness, literally kept 
slavery in existence in Africa because it barred vast 
areas to cattle and horses, thus making the sole means 
of transport the muscles of the human being. Those 
romantic pictures of Ernest Hemingway and others 
going on safari come to mind—before the carriers 
are freed of their burdens this devastating disease 
must be eradicated. It has also cut off supplies of 
animal protein and brought about widespread mal- 
nutrition. (One of the practical results of the Con- 
ference was a suggestion by Dr. Brook Chisholm 
that the new states apply to the World Health Or- 
ganization for a grant for research on the tsetse fly.) 
Professor Adler added that man can thrive only in 
an artificial environment; in natural surroundings 
such as exist in Africa he is the automatic prey of 
parasitic diseases. The anopheles mosquito, that 
dread emperor of Africa and Asia more terrible than 
Prester John or Genghis Khan, still rules over hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles. But today med- 
ical science can do something to help; the resources 
and good will of the world are on call. 


Mr. M. A. Jukes, Economic Adviser to the British 
Atomic Energy Commission, correlated the develop- 
ment of states with the consumption of electricity, 
showing that the standard of living rises with the 
energy available. The physicist went to great pains 
to warn the rather despondent delegates that they 
cannot hope to use atomic energy for at least twenty 
years. But they will gain from its by-products and 
from the greatly reduced pressure on known sources 
of conventional fossil fuel. 


One of the most dramatic and exciting papers 
delivered at the Conference was that of Dr. Henry 
Tabor of Israel’s National Physical Laboratory (a 
former member of the Habonim movement in Eng- 
land), who discussed experiments he is conducting 
at the Dead Sea with a “solar pond” designed to 
catch the energy of the greatest of all reactors, the 
sun. By painting the bottom of the pool black 
with a special substance designed by him he traps 
the sun’s radiation. The scientific problem is to 
prevent hot water rising through convection, as a 
result of which the heat will disappear into the 
atmosphere: this Dr. Tabor achieves by placing heavy 
salts at the bottom of the pool thus creating a pro- 
cess of inversion. He still faces two formidable 
theoretical problems and the ultimate question of 
converting theory to practice, but he offered cauti- 
ous though bright prospects of a solar reactor pro- 
viding electricity at competitive prices. His work 
was described by Dr. Weinberg as “the most inter- 
esting of that which he heard at the Conference.” 
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AT attention was paid throughout the Confy. 
ence to the question of educational priorities, anj 
opinions were by no means unanimous. Some think. 
ers believed that the new states should concentry, 
on applied research only and should leave basic p. 
search to the great industrial countries; others gi 
that only a country’s own scientists can work sy. 
cessfully on its specific difficulties. There was com. 
plete agreement on the need for administrators an{ 
technologists, middle echelons between those edy. 
cated at elementary school and university level, 





The discussions on finance revealed a deadly erry} 


in conventional Western thinking, inherent in th 
Puritanical tradition. There is a widespread feeling 
among orthodox Western statesmen that aid shoul 
take the form of loans, however easy the terms, and 
that it should be concentrated on development 
programs and not lavished on non-productive items 
such as health, education and social welfare. The 
outlook behind this attitude is clearly that aid must 
be good for the soul and must not develop depend- 
ence, instead of self-reliance. The millionaire’s son 
must sell papers instead of dipping into father 
wallet. 


This is a misconception of the economic, political, 
social and other needs of the new states which may 
yet push them into the seductive but obliterating 
charms of communism. Aid must be planned 
meet real needs and not the concepts which reac- 
tionary senators imbibed with their mothers’ milk 
many years ago. The struggle for the soul of Africa 
will be fought in the jungles and deserts where pov- 
erty is almost universal; the champion who defeats 
it will gain the prize. 


[* May be said that there was little in all thes 

discussions, apart from Dr. Tabor’s possible dis- 
covery, that merited the scientific attention of 
physicists of the caliber of Sir John Cockroft, Pro- 
fessor Blackett and Dr. Alvin Weinberg. The great- 
ness of the Rehovoth Program lay in its statement 
of scientific possibilities and overwhelming needs by 
two groups that have seldom met each other on a 
common platform. The scientists were made sharply 
aware of what the peoples of Africa and Asia want; 
the eager young statesmen from new lands were 
given comprehensive guidance on what they can ex- 
pect. Above all it revealed that nobody needs to 
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go it alone: the bewildered but dedicated leader 
from Sierra Leone need not think that the high 
infant mortality rate is his problem, because it con- 
cerns Professor Adler in Jerusalem and Dr. Chisholm 
in Montreal; and the Finance Minister of Eastern 
Nigeria looking for capital and new sources of powet 
can turn to the vast stores of knowledge and money 
in the West. 


Israel found herself among the developed rather 
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than underdeveloped countries. Considering that ten 
years ago the country had to decide whether or not 
to plunge into intensive agriculture, industrialization, 
high-paid wages and huge scientific institutions, this 
wis a consummation of which Israel can be justly 
proud. Who remembers today the suggestions that 
the mass immigration should provide reservoirs of 
low-paid unskilled labor? Who dares to argue that 
the Weizmann Institute, the Hebrew University, the 
Technion and the Army scientific institutions are 
“Iyxuries” a poor state cannot afford? The Govern- 
ment policy of the last twelve years received a most 
triumphant vindication. 

Indeed, the new states turn to Israel with such 
glowing enthusiasm, as Dr. J. G. Kiano, the Minister 
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of Commerce of Kenya, put it, because they “con- 
sider Israel both an inspiration and a challenge.” 
Obviously, what Israel has done they can do as well. 

Ia Israel there is boundless enthusiasm for the 
Rehovoth Program. The cynics like to say that the 
country is engaging in it as a “gimmick,” a means 
of gaining friends and influencing people—the truth 
is that it offers a continuation of the pioneering 
dream. What better vindication of a Messianic 
destiny than to share the good things that science 
and effort have made possible with friends only now 
embarking on the long trail? The atmosphere of 
Israel lends itself readily to universal moral codes: 
a new one may emerge from the deliberations at 


Rehovoth. 


Party in Jerusalem 


by Yehuda Lev 


4.15 P.M. Moshe calls me at the office and invites 

me to a party this evening in his rented room. 
He has just passed his final chemistry examination. 
Now I am ten years, a wife and a child older than 
Moshe and his fellow students at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. But I happen to own many of the folk- 
music records that are not easily available in Israel 
so, since my wife and child are visiting out of town, 
I promise to come and to bring Josh White, Mahalia 
Jackson and The Weavers. 

8:30 P.M. I arrive to find a dozen students sit- 
ting in a circle of chairs, nibbling peanuts, pretzel 
sticks and cookies, the standard fare at such gather- 
ings. Anyone wanting a drink can go into the 
kitchen for a glass of water or, if a girl friend has 
made the arrangements, a glass of orange juice or 
seltzer. Moshe’s girl friend is doing her military 
service so water it is, at least for a while. I put 
The Weavers on the phonograph. No one listens 
but me. 

8:40 P.M. Moshe bursts in to announce that sev- 
eral students are coming from Tel Aviv (an hour 
and a half by car) but are waiting for another 
couple who are ew route from Haifa (an additional 
hour and a half) and that all can be expected by 
midnight. This is greeted with joy by everyone 
but the landlady who begins to realize the true 
extent of what Moshe probably described as a small 
gathering of friends. 

8:55 P.M. There are close to two dozen in the 
room now. A vivacious young blonde comes in 
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lugging an accordion. She climbs over bodies 
stretched out on the floor and plants herself in a 
central chair. I turn off The Weavers. 

9:00 P.M. The blonde, having loosened up her 
fingers, begins playing a song from the Sinai Cam- 
paign. Everyone sings along except two Americans 
who have been standing near the door watching the 
natives. From this I deduce that they are not full 
time students but are taking special courses where 
Hebrew is not too strict a requirement. 

9:07 P.M. The landlady asks Moshe to step out- 
side for a minute. He returns to inform us that 
the family is going to sleep and that we are not 
to use the telephone for the rest of the night. Then 
he brings his guitar out from under the bed, and 
hauls a second accordion from the closet, passing it 
on to a large brunette. The door is closed and the 
party is under way. 

9:30 P.M. The crowd has now reached thirty. 
The songs continue, with an occasional American 
tune thrown in for the benefit of the two Americans 
who are assumed to be folksingers. One of them 
assumes likewise, which is an error in judgment. He 
renders “Frankie and Johnny” and “St. James In- 
firmary” in poor imitation of John White and shows 
every inclination to continue but the blonde ac- 
cordionist, combining brains with beauty, begins 
playing “The Great Pretender.” 

9:45 P.M. “The Great Pretender” has touched 
off a wave of rock-n-roll, the most popular of which 
is “Passion Flower” for its memorable choral line 
of “‘wadi wadi wadi wadi.” I am almost prepared 
to write off years of Zionist indoctrination were it 
not for an obvious undertone of sarcasm in the 
singing. None the less I chalk up a point for Arab 
propaganda since most of these songs were learned 
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nightly English language program of popular music. 

10:25 P.M. Thirty-five people are now singing 
at the top of their voices and alone among them I 
give a thought to the landlady’s family which is 
trying to sleep in this din. My voice shot, I sit 
back and try to compare the current crop of songs 
with those which we used to sing in the war days 
of 1948 and during later years as a “chaver kibbutz.” 
Then the mainstay of an Israeli songfest were the 
Red Army songs, not one of which I heard tonight. 
Perhaps this is a reflection of political realities but 
more likely it just means that we have had time to 
compose our own songs in the same genre. Cer- 
tainly the five-day Sinai Campaign set some sort of 
a record for being put to music. But the big differ- 
ence lies in the large number of popular Hebrew 
love-songs, a type virtually ignored in the more 
glamorous but abnormal days of the beginning of 
the State. Some of them are like those turned out 
by the thousands in the cubbyholes of the Brill 
Building, but many are beautiful and worthy of the 
respect with which they are sung tonight. 

10:45 P.M. Someone starts singing the only Is- 
raeli-composed English language song ever to become 
popular in Israel. The tune was borrowed from an 
American favorite but the words are all ours. 

“I was born in Nahalal. 

My father is a general. 

France has her Francoise Sagan; 
Why can’t we have Yael Dayan? 
Oh Yael DAYANA!” 

11:20 P.M. The contingent from Haifa and Tel 
Aviv arrived. Room is made for them by stacking 
the chairs outside on the porch to allow more space 
for floor-sitting. Moshe leaves the room and the 
singing goes on: “Ben-Gurion has a Cadillac—we 
have malaria.” (In Hebrew it rhymes.) 

11:45 P.M. Moshe returns carrying a large pot 
of hot coffee which is placed in the center of the 
floor. Something bothers me for a minute until I 
realize where I have seen this before: in any army 
or kibbutz gathering there is always a pot of coffee 
boiling over a fire in the center of the group. Here 
the fire is on the kitchen stove but the pot is placed 
in the center of the room and cups scoop out the 
coffee just as they would in the Negev. Not every- 
thing has changed in ten years. 

12:30 A.M. First break in the singing. A girl 
who is a radio actress recites, and while she does I 
look around the room. The girls are wearing 
sweaters and skirts with two or three simple dresses 
present but nothing fancy. A few have make-up 
but most are without. The boys are all wearing 
open necked shirts and slacks. In Tel Aviv they 
would have on khaki or blue shorts but in Jerusalem 
it gets too cold at night. No one is necking in a 
corner or even holding hands although there are en- 
gaged couples present. If there is to be any hand 
holding tonight it will be done in private. 
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12:45 A.M. The singing begins again, louder shu 
ever. I look anxiously at the window and amy 
surprised to hear some of the neighbors complai a 
at the noise. The reply is to close all the windg 
and the door to the porch, which makes the 
unbearably warm. ‘The singing continues, “J 
roads lead to Rome where sit the Pope and all 
cardinals”: a scurrilous song dating back to ge 
Second World War when the Jewish Brigade ae 
fighting in Italy. The room grows warmer and thie 
singing continues. 

1:10 A.M. The porch door is opened in self. 
defense. A minute later comes a threat to call th 
police. The door is closed. “My beloved is ming 
and I am his, that feedeth among the lilies”: Song 
of Songs, the third time tonight that we have sung 
that particular phrase, each time to a different tun 
that became popular in a different year. An ip 
exhaustible supply of lyrics for the enterprising song. 
writer. 

1:35 A.M. The porch door opens. More com 
plaints. “And King Uzziahu built towers in Jer 
salem and fortified them.” We sing our defiance of 
the neighbors and the world from the Bible. But 
the door is closed again. The room grows warmef, 

2:00 A.M. Everything is thrown open. Another 
recital, this time humorous, but laughter evidently 
doesn’t disturb our neighbors. ‘There are no mor 
complaints. Now the singing begins again but on 
a more subdued level. Couples with plans for the 
rest of the night begin to leave. The visitors from 
out of town are divided up for a few hours of sleep 
before returning home. 

2:30 A.M. Clutching Josh White, Mahalia Jack 
son and The Weavers, I go out into the chill aif, 
The party is over. 
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